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A SEVILLE LOVE-SONG. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 





Look down from your window, dearest; 
The mists of night are fled. 
Venus, of stars the clearest, 
Burns just above your head. 
I am not at your sweet eyes’ level, 
Nor above, where the jasmines blow 
Round the golden tower of Seville— 
Iam here, at your feet below! 


Send me a flower, dearest, 
A word from that common speech 
To all mankind the clearest, 
Which peasant, like king, may reach; 
I am here, as it were, in December, 
And you are in May, up above— 
Oh, send me a bud to remember 
The spring’s first promise of love! 





EDITORIAL 


A constitutional amendment for the 
extension of full suffrage to women has 
passed both houses of the Legislature of 
Washington. 


NOTES. 
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A Constitutional Amendment granting 
full suffrage to women has been reported 
favorably from the House Committee of 
the Missouri Legislature, and it was 
passed to be engrossed by an almost 
unanimous vote of the House. Mrs, Anna 
Sneed Cairns, of Forest Park University, 
writes: 
* We have discovered many suffragists of 
whom we knew nothing, among the wives 
of Senators and Representatives, clerks of 
i- the Assembly, heads of departments and 
a other official people. We have ourselves 
4 been astonished to find so much strong 
of suffrage sentiment. 
: The South is regarded by Northerners 
> as the stronghold of conservatism on the 

woman question; but Miss Laura Clay, of 
Kentucky, has often declared that the 
South is really ripe for the granting of 
equal suffrage, and that some day it will 

astonish the rest of the country by its 

rapid progress in that line. This unex- 

pected vote in Missouri is astraw showing 


which way the wind blows. 


roe 
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The action of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature this week must have been an eye- 
opener to those who have been sayiug 
that woman suffrage was dead. A report 
of the debate and vote will be found in 
another column. 


9 > 





c A considerable amount of editorial mat- 
ter, prepared especially in reply to ‘‘The 
Remonstrance” and an anonymous pam- 


phlet lately issued by the remonstrants, 
: will be found on the next page. 





The bill prepared by the Minnesota 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, pro- 
viding for an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution enabling women to vote for 








members of library boards, where such 
boards are elective, has been introduced 
in the State Senate by Senator Wyman. 
If the bill is passed, the proposed amend- 
ment will be submitted to the voters at 
the next general election. The Minne- 
apolis Daily Journal indorses the bill, and 
says: 

Women, having been given the elective 
franchise for school elections, cannot con- 
sistently be excluded from the privilege of 
voting for members of library boards, or 
of being candidates for such membership. 
The fact is, women can often give more 
effective service on library boards than 
men, 

<_>---_ —_ 

The last Fortnightly Meeting was largely 
attended and of more than usual interest, 
Mrs. Livermore presided, and urged the 
importance of work for the Woman Suf- 
frage Fair to be held early next December. 
‘Dickens as Historian of Vanishing Lon- 
don,’’ was the subject of acharming paper 
by Mrs. Holden, which called out a unani- 
mous vote of thanks, and the afternoon 
closed with light refreshments and a social 
hour. 





TO MASSACHUSETTS FRIENDS. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, believing that the women of 
Massachusetts are entitled to all the polit- 
ical rights now enjoyed by men, and that 
their full enfranchisement will redound 
to the advantage of the State, and pro- 
mote more just legislation and purer laws, 
earnestly invites the pecuniary support of 
men and women of means who have a 
similar faith, and who are anxious to 
hasten that consummation. Eight thou- 
sand dollars a year will enable us to prose- 
cute the agitation of the question more 
systematically and vigorously than has 
hitherto been possible, to employ organ- 
izers, to increase our local auxiliary 
leagues and committees, to disseminate 
our literature, to hold meetings and de- 
bates, to utilize the press in various ways, 
and to create a public sentiment that will 
be reflected in the Legislature. Will not 
many among the thousands of women 
who pay taxes without having any voice 
in their expenditure, and who feel the 
injustice and indignity of their disfran- 
chisement when public questions arise on 
which they would gladly cast a vote if 
they could, give us of their means, and 
will not men who long for their coépera- 
tion in securing better laws and better 
enforcement of them, help also that end? 
Contributions addressed to Mr. Francis J. 
Garrison, treasurer of the Mass. Woman 
Suffrage Association, 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, will be gratefully received and 
promptly acknowledged. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The University of North Carolina has 
opened its postgraduate courses to women. 
The meeting of the trustees was held in 
the Governor’s office at the capitol, and 
the Governor presided. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the postgraduate courses 
at the University be opened to women, 
under such regulations as the faculty may 
prescribe. 

This resolution was in accordance with 
a recommendation in the president’s re- 
port. It was opposed by the Governor and 
some of the more conservative members of 
the board, ‘‘but,’’ the Raleigh News and 
Observer says, ‘‘the majority thought the 
experiment could do no harm, and, for 
the present at least, no great number 
would take advantage of it.’’ 

Col. Paul B. Means wanted to go 
further. He offered an amendment: 
“That women be accorded all the educa- 
tional advantages of the University of 
North Carolina, at any time given in that 
institution tomen.’’ Speeches were made 
in favor of the amendment by Col. Means, 
Mr. Lusk, and Attorney-General Walser, 
but it was defeated by a vote of 20 to 4. 

The News and Observer says: 

The University of North Carolina took 
a long step forward when its board of 
trustees decided to open its doors to 
women. Not entirely and unreservedly 
yet, it is true—that will come later on— 
but to give them advantage of its post- 
graduate courses and special work. It is 
a great advance for this honored institu- 
tion, in keeping with the times and the 
progressive spirit that has characterized 
the present management of the Univer- 
sity... . It will take up the work just 
where the Normal and Industrial School 
leaves it off, and give to the daughters of 
North Carolina just the same educational 
advantages as are now enjoyed by her 
sons. 


The Kansas State University has re- 





ceived a gift of $10,000 from the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company,: of Bos- 
ton, of which Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
is president. 

Mrs. Jane L. Stanford has made a deed 
of gift to Leland Stanford University, to 
take effect at her death, of the fine Stan- 
ford mansion on Nob Hill, San Francisco, 
Cal., with all its furnishings, paintings, 
and other art works, the whole valued at 
$1,000,000. 

Kalamazoo College, the Baptist institu- 
tion of Michigan, is the recipient of a 
$40,000 legacy from the late Charles Wil- 
lard, of Battle Creek. Of this sum, $30,- 
000 will be used to endow the Willard 
chair of Latin language and literature, 
and $10,000 for a scholarship fund for 
needy students. The board of Kalamazoo 
College has offered a prize for the best 
paper on the subject, “Education of 
Young Women.”’ 

The committee appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, to con- 
sider the question of granting degrees to 
women, presented its report on March 1. 
While it is not prepared to recommend 
that women be admitted to membership 
in the University, it recommends that the 
title of B. A. be conferred by diploma 
upon women who have already passed or 
may hereafter pass the final tripos. It 
further recommends that these women 
proceed in due course to the M. A. degree, 
and that the University be empowered to 
grant degrees in arts, law, letters, science, 
and music to women who have not ful- 
filled the conditions, but who have been 
recommended for such titles, honoris 
causa, by the council of the senate. 

——_? a 
QUEEN WILHELMINA. 

The personality of little Queen Wilhel- 
mina has a special interest for Americans 
because it involves so much for woman- 
hood and progress. Almost every visitor 
to the Netherlands brings away something 
relative to this child-queen, who is so loved, 
indeed, reverenced there; for it seems to 
be in the air that she is the last of the 
House of Orange, and as such should 
have superior love and care. I can never 
forget a recent birthday féte, when the 
whole city of Amsterdam, as it were, was 
out-of-doors to do her honor. She had 
come from her palace at The Hague, and 
was stopping at the royal residence pre- 
sented by the city to Louis Napoleon after 
the dissolution of the Dutch Republic. 
Built on its foundation of nearly fourteen 
thousand piles, a look at this palace sug- 
gested the jest of Erasmus (born at Rot- 
terdam), who, recalling that all the build- 
ings were constructed on piles, said he 
knew of a “‘city whose inhabitants dwelt 
upon the tops of trees like rooks.”’ 

On riding around Amsterdam with its 
quaint architecture, block after block of 
dark brick houses, with white trimmings, 
its canals dividing the city into islands 
connected by some three hundred bridges, 
I could not but think how any defect in 
this foundation would expose its nearly 
half million of inhabitants to the risk of 
being laid many feet under water. But, 
surely, this fact was not in mind that 
perfect summer evening when the birth- 
day féte did honor to the child-queen. 

From my room in the Amstel Hotel, 
facing the Amstel River, there was a fine 
opportunity to see the festivities. Per- 
haps no place in the world could so easily 
have suggested Venice. But it was not 
Venice, for can there be more than one 
such glory from the beginning to the end 
of the earth’s rolling? 

Procession after procession of illu- 
minated boats led by bands of music 
glided gracefully along the river, and 
ended amidst a magnificent display of 
fireworks. Crowds of the loyal, enthu- 
siastic people filled the streets, bridges, 
roofs and windows. Every little while 
there floated through the air a national 
song. I was struck with the spontaneity 
of itall. Though the language was more 
foreign to us than any of the European 
nations, we felt that we must.sing. It 
almost seemed as if some of the vitality 
must be transmitted to the bronze statue 
of Rembrandt, in the Rembrandtsplein 
(who can forget his superb Night Watch 
in the Ryks Museum?), or to that of the 
Dutch poet, Joost van der Vondel, in the 
Vondels Park. It even seemed as if the 
spirit of Spinoza, wandering to his native 
Amsterdam, must feel the vibration. Cer- 
tainly wefelt that the inhabitants of the 
Zoblogical Garden—one of the finest in 
Europe—came to some conscious knowl- 
edge of the existence of a queen! 

Pictures of Wilhelmina abounded. They 








were particularly noticeable the next 
morning in the glass-roofed gallery, and 
on the narrow Kalverstraat, the street 
that, after nine o’clock at night, becomes 
a corso or promenade from which car- 
riages are excluded. The sweet young 
face on the postage-stamps, with its flow- 
ing hair and the child-necklace, never 
seemed so pretty as when used for the 
letters telling of the féte. 

Soon the little Queen returned to her 
palace at The Hague, a few hours’ steam- 
car ride away, and Amsterdam, with 
its diamond-polishing industry, its chari- 
ties, its worship in the synagogues, etc., 
took up again its daily life as the com- 
mercial capital of Holland. 

But what of The Hague, where Wilhel- 
mina makes her home? Originally a 
hunting-seat of the counts of Holland— 
the counts’ enclosure, a ‘‘hedge,’’ hence 
its name—this favorite royal residence of 
the Dutch for centuries was, from the 
sixteenth century downwards, the politi- 
cal capital of the States General, becom- 
ing later a centre of the most important 
diplomatic transactions. Being denied a 
voice on account of the jealousy of the 
States, it continued to be the “largest 
village in Europe’’ until Louis Bonaparte, 
when King of Holland, made it a town. 

The light-colored palace where Wilhel- 
mina lives with Queen Emma, the widow 
of William III., who acts as Regent, has 
a home-like aspect. Every time she comes 
out of the front of the palace she sees the 
bronze equestrian statue of William the 
Silent, on the pedestal of which are the 
arms of the seven provinces. A short 
walk brings her to another bronze statue 
of him, erected a few years later ‘by the 
grateful people to the father of their 
fatherland.” One finger is slightly raised, 
in allusion to his taciturnity, while on the 
pedestal is his favorite motto, Saevis 
tranquillusin undis. Should she step into 
the historic Mauritshuis by its side, she 
would see, in the picture gallery there, 
some portraits of him and his wife, Louise 
Coligny, as well as a painting of the monu- 
ment in the church in Delft where he and 
the Princes of the House of Orange lie 
buried. She would also seein this old mu- 
seum, among other paintings, Rembrandt’s 
‘School of Anatomy,” painted for the 
Amsterdam Guild of Surgeons in 1632, 
and Paul Potter’s famous bull, painted in 
1647. 

We Americans love to think that the 
little Queen interests herself in the history 
of the old town; that she visits intelli- 
gently the picturesque Town Hall; that 
she knows about the Groote Kerk or 
Church of St. James, with its hexagonal 
tower surmounted by a modern iron spire; 
that she has a sympathy with the life of 
her people as lived in their homes, espe- 
cially in that unique row extending nearly 
round the lower story of the church; for 
where is there another in Europe just 
like it? We like to think of her standing 
in the Court of the Binnenhof, which holds 
the irregular pile of buildings once sur- 
rounded by a moat, and imbibing the 
strength and glory of her ancestors. Ah, 
the tragedy enacted there! We cannot 
forget it—the execution in his seventy- 
second year (1619) of the prime minister, 
John Van Oldenbarneveld, as so vividly 
told by our Motley. 

Then we Americans love to picture the 
little Queen taking the three-mile drive 
from her palace to the famous watering- 
place, Scheveningen (we took it in a tram- 
car), and noticing on the way the national 
monument commemorating the restora- 
tion of Dutchindependence. Possibly her 
observation of the fishwomen, as they 
gather at the covered fish-market in The 
Hague, makes the fishing village of 
Scheveningen, with its brick houses shel- 
tered from the sea by a lofty dune, as 
interesting to heras the magnificent beach 
over which rolls the mighty Atlantic. 

The hundreds of covered cane chairs 
which the long, smooth beach affords 
offered an opportunity to see the attrac- 
tions of one of the finest bathing resorts 
in Europe. The substantial bath-houses 
on wheels, each drawn by a horse, offered 
to bathers a service Americans might well 
imitate. 

This, then, is The Hague, so rich in 
ocean-privilege, in history, in renown, 
where Queen Wilhelmina makes it her 
home. Long may she live! 

More and more, as the generations read 
Motley’s “Rise and Fall of the Dutch 
Republic,”’ will they find interest in this 
queen, having hereic blood in her veins, 
and reigning over a people with a soul- 
stirring past and a rich possible future. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


CARMEN Sy Lva has received the decora- 
tion for Arts and Science from the Em- 
peror of Austria. She is the first woman 
to win this distinction. 


Mrs. W. W. CRANNELL, of Albany, 
N. Y., addressed a meeting of remonstrants 
against equal rights for women at the 
Hotel Vendome, in this city, on March 9. 
An address was also made by Mrs. A. J. 
George, of Brookline. 


Miss CATHERINE SrENCcE, of Auckland, 
has been appointed a member of the new 
Royal Commission for Southern Australia. 
This is said to be the first appointment of 
the kind ever made. Miss Spence has 
done a great work for poor children; was 
one of the founders of what is called the 
Australian ballot, and is interested in 
many reforms, especially in proportional 
representation. 


Mrs. Robert PRATT, the wife of Mayor 
Pratt, of Minneapolis, is described as a 
charming woman, whose interest in phi- 
lanthropy and in woman’s work along all 
progressive lines has made ler almost as 
widely known as her husband. She is 
secretary of the Woman's Improvement 
League, and takes a special interest in the 
work of its flower committee. She is also 
much interested in primary and Sunday 
school work. 


Miss LEIGH SPENCER is well known 
throughout the mining country of British 
Columbia as a successful and trustworthy 
mining broker. She has an office in 
Nanaimo, and has recently visited Toronto 
and other Canadian cities to dispose of 
mining stocks. She is largely interested 
in a number of mines. She usually ad- 
vises women who seek investments to in- 
vest in developed properties, as prospect- 
ing companies involve greater risks. 


Mrs. MAry Seymour Howe .t, who is 
far from well, made an eloquent speech at 
the recent county convention of suffrage 
clubs held at Dansville, N. Y. The Dans- 
ville Advertiser says: ‘Mrs. Howell’s 
address could not have been more earnest, 
more eloquent, more penetrating and con- 
vincing, had it been her farewell talk on 
earth, and it seemed to have something of 
that impressive quality. Her hearers can 
never forget it, nor cease to be influenced 
by it, for her whole strength, body and 
soul, seemed to plead for justice to 
women.”’ 


‘“MoTHER’’ Jouns, Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns’s mother-in-law, is in her eighty- 
sixth year. She spent last summer in 
Colorado with a daughter on a ranch 
fourteen miles from their voting place. 
She was duly registered—all voters in 
Colorado must register—and would have 
voted, but for a failure in health which 
prevented her, to her great disappoint- 
ment and that of her family. She took 
much interest in politics, and read much 
during the summer. She is now at her 
son’s home in Salina, Kan., and has the 
opportunity to cast a full ballot for all mu- 
nicipal officers. 


Miss MARY E. CorBett, sister of Senator 
Joseph J. Corbett, and one young man, 
son of ex-Representative Rosnosky, were 
the only ones who passed, out of the 
thirty members of the class of the Boston 
University Law School just examined for 
the Massachusetts bar. Miss Corbett 
began her studies in 1887 in her brother’s 
office, and has continued them pretty 
steadily ever since. She has been a 
teacher in the Frothingham School in 
Charlestown since 1881. She studied in 
Senator Corbett’s office after schuvol every 
evening, and for the last year has applied 
herself for an hour or two before school 
in the morning. She will continue her 
schogl work for the present. 


Princess Wewua, who died recently in 
Zuni, New Mexico, was one of the finest 
pottery-makers in the country. Her sacred 
and domestic vases are in almost every 
museum in the civilized world. She was 
also skilled in designing Chinese-like em- 
broidery, and knew more prayers and 
songs than any one else at Zuni. She also 
had a great love of finding out things, 
especially about her own people and her 
gods. A few years ago she spent six 
months in Washington, where she adapted 
herself remarkably to her surroundings, 
and entered the social life of the capital 
with enthusiasm. She often ‘‘received’’ 
with the women of high society. Her 
home in Zuni was the largest at the 
pueblo, and she was the leader in every 
enterprise at that place. 
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A COLONIAL FAMILY. 


In south-central Tennsylvania, about 


twelve miles from Carlisle, stands, if not | 


recently torn down, a very large and very 
old weather-boarded log house, unoccu- 
pied these many years. Its surroundings, 
too, have fallen into disuse and decay. 
The grim skeleton of a primitive log barn 
speaks eloquently of the past, while near 
by a smaller building, presumably a gran- 
ary at one time, mutely emphasizes the 
silent utterances of its more impressive 
neighbor. 
two large weeping willows, storm-rent 
They probably were young 
The lawn must have 


and ragged. 
with the century. 
been the especial care and pride of some 
one at some time, for even yet, despite 
weeds and the lurking copperhead, it is a 
pleasant, shady retreat. An air of re- 
fined antiquity pervades the place, but 
only on going within-doors does one be- 
come fully cognizant of the attractive- 
ness of this home of three generations 
ago. The high ceilings, the spacious 
rooms, the wainscotted walls and the artis 
tic finish of the woodwork indicate a de- 
gree of prosperity not common among the 
frontiersmen of the last century. 


At the rear of the house are | 


As the years passed, great changes took it.’ Indeed, the views of most women in 
place in the family. The oldest son, | 


George, entered the army, where he be- 
came acquainted with Andrew Jackson. 
The acquaintance ripened into a warm 
personal friendship, which continued as 
long as they both lived. An old letter 
contains an account of some interesting 
experiences of the two men in the expedi- 
tion against the Seminoles in 1818-19. 
One incident mentioned was truly pro. 
phetic. Supplies were running low, and the 
Indians were lying in ambush to intercept 
the boats that were hourly expected by 
tue army incamp. Gibson effected the pas- 
sage of one boat by stratagem, and there- 
upon hastened to tell his superior officer, 
General Jackson, of his good fortune. 
The latter, delighted with the success of 
the plan, slapped him on the back jovially, 
saying, “Gibsun, when I get to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, I will make you 
commissary-general!’’ How well he kept 
his promise is known to all who are 


| familiar with the history of the commis- 


sariat, General Gibson was greatly loved 
by the friends and acquaintances of his 


| early life, and the old home was the Mecca 


A few years before the Revolution, | 


George Gibson, a Scotch-Lrishman, who 
had been in command of a merchant ves- 
sel plying between Philadelphia and the 
West Indies, erected the building, and 
removed thither with his family. His 
wife was Anne West, a cousin of Benja 
min West, a woman of considerable edu- 
cation and great force of character. 

We can imagine the homesickness of 
the urban family in their new surround- 
ings, where the deer and the Indian 
were more at home than they, and where 
the high-water mark of the advancing 
tide of civilization was the unpainted 
tavern with its “entertainment” for man 
and beast. But the neighboring hills and 
vales were beautiful as fairyland. For 
childish hands the arbutus bloomed in 
early spring, and the columbine swung its 
bells in the summer air. The love of 
freedom, too, was everywhere, and in a 
few years parents and children had im- 
bibed the spirit of the mountains, and 
were an important factor in the develop- 
ment of that part of the State. 

At the outbreak of the war, the husband 
and father, who was an unflinching revo- 
lutionist, collected a regiment of moun- 
taineers, so ragged and tattered that the 
Tories in derision called them “Gibson's 
lambs.’ With these men he joined the 
American army, in which he did active 
service during the whole struggle. In the 
meantime, the equally patriotic wife and 
mother was aiding the Continentals with 
consignments of flour and meal from a 
grist-mill which she had had built for 
that purpose. 

In her love of country, however, she 
did not neglect her maternal duties, As 
there was no school in the settlement, the 
organization of one was a matter of the 
greatest interest and anxiety to her. Not 
meeting with much encouragement from 
her neighbors, she had a log house with 
one window put up at her own expense. 
Then arose the difficulty of finding a 
teacher. Finally, after much experiment- 
ing, an Irishman of commanding presence 
was imported. Still all did not go on 
smoothly, for the ‘master,’ although 
famous for his ability to keep order, had 
never been able to fathom the mysteries 
of the rule of three, and the advanced 
class in arithmetic came to a dead stand- 
still. Thereupon the indomitable patron- 
ess of the institution volunteered to board 
the teacher, and instruct him in the 
science of numbers after school hours 
The plan must have been a reasonable 
success, as a school has been maintained, 
at the same place, almost on the same 
site, until the present time. 

That the good mother had some domes- 
tic trials, no one who has four boys will 
doubt. It is reiated of her that, being a 
staunch Episcopalian, she greatly desired 
her sons should be baptized, and accord- 
ingly summoned the Bishop from Carlisle. 
The reverend gentleman arrived late in 
the evening, by stage-coach. The boys 
had retired early, in the expectation of 
going hunting at dawn. Their mother, 
knowing nothing about their plans, had 
not told them of her intention to have 
them baptized, and when the Bishop ap- 
peared at breakfast, there was neither a 
boy on the premises nor any prospect of 
one’s being there for a day or two. The 
performance of the rite was indefinitely 
postponed, as the Bishop had an engage- 
ment in town that day. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Colonel George Gibson, then a member 
of the Continental Congress, returned to 
his wildwood home to engage in domestic 
pursuits. But erelong Indian insurrec- 
tions in the Northwest Territory called 
him again to the field, and in the defeat 
of General St. Clair’s army, Nov. 4, 1791, 
he was killed. The body was buried on 
the field, or near by, and one of his men 
carried back to the now desolate home 
the tidings of his death. 





of many a pilgrimage from Washington. 

The second son, Francis West, remained 
with his mother in her declining years, 
and became the genial autocrat of the 
neighborhood, deciding all disputed points 
in law and equity. The office of justice 
of the peace was regarded as his by natural 
right, and he was greatly addicted to 
boasting of the number of marriage cere- 
monies he had performed. 

The name of John Bannister Gibson, 
the youngest member of the family, is 
known wherever the common law is 
studied. For forty years he was chief 
justice of the State of Pennsylvania, 
bringing to the duties of the office a 
wealth of legal wisdom that elevated the 
judiciary of his State and won for himself 
more than national celebrity. A great 
scholar, a cultured gentleman, a warm- 
hearted friend, he was the idol of his 
constituency, a man of whom his intelli- 
gent countrymen are justly proud. 

Father and sons were good and useful 
men, yet perhaps no one of them is more 
deserving of honor than the heroic woman 
who, unaided and in the wilderness, 
reared her children to honorable man- 
hood. Speaking of his mother, Chief 
Justice Gibson said, “She was a noble 
soul, one of earth’s uncrowned queens. 
I have never known a more heroic char- 
acter.”’ 

The history of this patriotic woman and 
her family, like that of the many other 
high-souled men and women of the Revolu- 
tionary and early national periods of our 
development, is peculiarly interesting to 
the student of present-day tendencies. 
And when men and women leading lives 
of leisure and ease are bewailing the 
imagined “burden of the ballot,’? when 
American institutions are held in con- 
tempt by some in high places, it is fitting 
that we remember the real burdens borne 
by those who gave us our heritage, that 
we reverence the nobility that has made 
us a great nation—a nobility needing 
neither titie nor royal favor. 

FRANCES G. RICHARD, 
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“TESTED BY ITS FRUITS.” 





In the anonymous pamphlet, ‘Tested by 
its Fruits,” the opponents of equal rights 
have gathered everything they could find 
against equal suffrage in practice. It is 
interesting to see how little responsible 
testimony on that side they are able to 
produce. Their witnesses are two anony- 
mous newspaper correspondents, one 
anonymous Colorado woman, two anony- 
mous Kansas men, and one Kansas man 
whose name is given, but his place of 
residence concealed. 

The utmost that the opponents of equal 
rights are able to allege against the women 
of Wyoming is that they have not abol- 
ished liquor and gambling. As _ the 
women form only about 33 per cent. of 
the population of Wyoming, it is clear 
that they could not vote out liguor and 
games of chance, even if every woman 
wished to do so. 

The law in regard to gambling, which is 
represented by anti-suffragists as peculiar 
to Wyoming, is commen to a number of 
the Western States, and cannot in any 
way be attributed tothe women, At the 
time when it was passed in Wyoming, the 
papers reported that the women objected 
to it, but that their objections were over- 
ruled. Anti-suffrage papers claimed this 
as showing that the syffrage was of no 
use to women. It rather showed that 
where women form only a small fraction 
of the population, they cannot accomplish 
by their votes all that they could if there 
were more of them. 

The influence of the women has been 
against liquor and gambling, as far as it 
has gone. Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, Presiding 
Elder of the Methodist Episcopal churches 
in Wyoming, wrote several years ago of 
the woman suffrage law, ‘‘Liquor-sellers 
and gamblers are unanimous in cursing 








regard to liquor and gambling are so well 
known that this point is hardly worth 
discussing. 

In Colorado the number of no-license 
towns has quadrupled since full suffrage 
was extended to women, four years ago. 
Bat Masterson, a notorious Colorado 
gambler and pugilist, declared not long 
since, in an interview in the Boston Post, 


| that equal suffrage had been the ruin of 


Colorado, because it had shut up so many 
of the gambling houses. 
ee 


PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“The Remonstrance’’ mentions a num- 
ber of equal suffrage measures that have 
been defeated during the past few years, 
and seeks to give the impression that the 
movement is making little or no prog- 
ress. On that point let the “hard facts’’ 
speak for themselves: 

Sixty years ago women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845 Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 
school suffrage was given in Washington, 
and municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1887 municipal suffrage was 
extended to all women in Kansas, and 
school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New Jer- 
sey. In 1891, school suffrage was granted 
in Illinois. In 1892, municipal suffrage 
was extended to single women and widows 
in the Province of Quebec. In _ 1893, 
school suffrage was granted in Connecticut, 
and full suffrage in Colorado and New 
Zealand. In 1894, school suffrage was 
granted in Ohio, a limited municipal suf- 
frage in Iowa, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both mar- 
ried and single. In 1895, full suffrage 
was granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896, full suf- 
frage was granted to women in Utah and 
Idaho. 





“THE MAJORITY OF WOMEN.” 





The opponents of woman suffrage claim 
to represent the majority of women. The 
claim is baseless. 

The majority of women are neither 
suffragists nor remonstrants; they are 
indifferent. Of those who take any lively 
interest in the question either way, the 
large majority want to vote. This has 
been shown year after year by the relative 
numbers of petitioners and remonstrants. 
Not only in Massachusetts, but in Maine, 
New York, Illinois, lowa—in short, where- 
ever petitions for suffrage and remon- 
strances against it have been sent in, the 
petitioners have always outnumbered the 
remonstrants at least five to one, and 
oftener fifty or a hundred to one. The 
so-called referendum of 1895 merely 
demonstrated the same thing by an official 
count, 





EE 
CONCERNING THE “REFERENDUM.” 


In 1895, the women of Massachusetts 
were invited to vote yes or no upon the 
question, “Is it expedient to grant mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women?” It had been 
asserted for years that the majority of 
Massachusetts women were strongly op- 
posed to suffrage,—not merely indifferent, 
but distinctly averse to having the ballot 
“forced upon them.’’ This claim was 
shattered by the result. 

An influential ‘‘Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion’’ was formed, which covered the 
walls and fences throughout the State 
with large posters urging women to vote 
no. Yet, out of about 575,000 women 
who might have voted no, only 861 did so. 
In 238 out of the 322 towns of Massachu- 
setts, not one woman voted no. 

According to the women’s vote, every 
county, and every congressional, coun- 
cillor, senatorial and representative dis- 
trict went for suffrage, by an over- 
whelming majority. We are told the result 
showed that only four per cent. of the 
women of the State desire suffrage. It 
also showed that only one-sixth of one 
per cent. object to it. 

The vote of the men was in the negative. 
But a large proportion of the men who 
voted no had been in the habit of saying 
that they were on that side because they 
believed there were more women opposed 
to suffrage than in favor of it, and they 
thought the question ought to be decided 
by the wishes of the women themselves. 
It is fair to assume that all the men who 
said this with sincerity would have voted 
yes, if they had known in advance how 
the women’s vote would go. 

The so-called referendum showed that 





the active opposition to suffrage among 
women, however respectable it may be in 
quality, is exceedingly small in quantity. 
But the result undeniably showed a great 
amount of indifference. The question 
therefore arises, does the indifference 
of the majority of women, and the oppo- 
sition of a few, constitute a sufficient 
reason for refusing equal suffrage? This 
question is discussed in another column. 
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GROWING IN ENGLAND. 


It is claimed that woman sffrage ‘‘is 
not making headway in England.” 

The first petition for woman suffrage 
presented to Parliament, in 1867, was 
signed by only 1,499 women. The peti- 
tion of 1873 was signed by 11,000 women. 
The petition presented to the members of 
the present Parliament was signed by 
257,000 women. 

The last time before this when the suf- 
frage bill came up in Parliament, it was 
defeated, 175 to 152. This year it has 
passed to its second reading, 228 to 157. 
Commenting upon the marked gain in the 
vote, the well-known newspaper corre- 
spondent, Harold Frederic, says: ‘*The 
question may be one at which many poli- 
ticians smile, but the steadily increasing 
support it receives cannot be denied by 
any careful student.’’ 
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THE KANSAS AMENDMENT. 


The defeat of a full suffrage amendment 
in Kansas in 1894 is claimed as a proof 
that municipal woman suffrage did not 
work well. 

A full suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted in Kansas. It was first 
submitted some time before women ob- 
tained municipal suffrage, and it then 
received only 9,100 votes. It was sub- 
mitted again, after seven years of mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage, and it received 
95,302 votes. This does not look as if 
experience of municipal suffrage lessened 
the number of believers in full suffrage. 
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THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE. 








Almost every religious convention and 
educational convention held in Kansas 
while the full suffrage amendment was 
pending passed resolutions endorsing it 
by a large majority. More significant 
still, a German-American Liquor League 
was organized from one end of Kansas 
to the other, for the avowed purpose of 
fighting the amendment. If bad and 
ignorant women had voted at municipal 
elections more generally than women of 
the better sort, the liquor interest would 
not have organized to fight full suffrage. 





DOES IT CHANGE RESULTS? 


‘“*The Remonstrance” says that woman 
suffrage made no difference in the result 
of the last election in the States where 
women vote, and argues from this that it 
will always double the vote without chang- 
ing the result. But at the election in 
Colorado two years ago, the women’s 
vote defeated Gov. Waite, who has be- 
come a remonstrant in consequence; and 
there is abundant evidence from Wyoming 
that the women have often defeated bad 
candidates—so often that both parties now 
avoid nominating men of notoriously bad 
character. Mr. Thomas Russell, as the 
spokesman of the remonstrants at the 
recent hearing, predicted that if women 
voted, every city and town in the com- 
monwealth would be carried for no license, 
‘contrary to the will of the people.”’ 





ARMENIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


Mr. M. H. Gulesian, in the March Arena, 
has an interesting article on ‘The Arme- 
nian Refugees.’’ After desvribing the 
party sent to Boston (which he is well 
qualified to do, having lodged about a 
hundred of them, gratis, in his factory for 
some two months), he says: 


Some travellers and writers, here and in 
England, have misrepresented the Arme- 
nians, not taking into consideration the 
woful circumstances by which they are 
surrounded. Some have called them 
sharpers, others cheats and liars, which I 
claim is a misrepresentation of the true 
inner character of the Armenian. I can 
see how these characteristics have im- 
pressed themselves upon travellers, who 
only see Armenians amid the Eastern 
customs. For instance, if a storekeeper 
in the East does not ask for an article 
three times as much as it is worth, he 
might just as well give up business, as 
the buyer never expects to pay more than 
a third of the price asked. I would like 
to emphasize particularly that there is no 
chance while living in Turkey to learn 
anything different. Having for many cen- 
turies been at the mercy of the rapacious 
Turkish officials, who have had a perfect 
right to extort all they could from the 
Armenians, no matter how unjustly, they 
have had to learn in self-defence to evade 
and deceive, or they could not have re- 
tained for themselves enough to live upon. 
Nearly every example that is set them by 
the Turkish officials is one of dishonesty 
and corruption; so the Armenians have 
had to meet Turkish rapacity with Arme- 
nian cunning. But if these traits have 
been observed in some cases, I claim that 





they are not in our blood, but in our bring- 
ing up. Men who write thus blindly for- 
get that there is nothing in Turkey to 
develop honesty or trust in one another. 
On the other hand, there is every reason 
why we should become corrupt and de- 
moralized. From time immemorial it has 
been the aim of the Turkish Government 
to set the Christian races one against the 
other, to break up all union, fellowship, 
and patriotism, and to that end it has 
used all its skill. The Turkish Govern- 
ment is so full of bribery and corruption 
that the whole population has become 
infected. I venture to say that to-day, if 
you were to take the children of the wisest 
and best families of America and England, 
and put them in the place of the Arme- 
nians of Turkey, they will grow up the 
same... .« 

It may be interesting to the public to 
know what kind of citizens Armenians 
make in this country. They have proved 
to be sober, industrious, zealous in help- 
ing one another, and faithful. As mechan- 
ics, they rank as high as those of any 
nationality; they have good business abil- 
ity. Two years ago, when I made in- 
quiries, I found there were none confined 
in the different penal and charitable insti- 
tutions of this State. Now there are about 
4,000 Armenians in this State, and, accord- 
ing to personal letters which I received 
this last week from the various wardens 
and superintendents of these institutions, 
there were only two confined in them all. 
At Long Island, where that immense in- 
stitution is full of paupers, Dr. Cogswell 
says in his letter that he has never known 
of any Armenian being under his charge. 
When it is considered that these 4,000 
men in Massachusetts are for the most 
part here without their wives or any fam- 
ily ties, and that the young men are desti- 
tute of any sort of family connections, it 
will be seen that they are laboring under 
tremendous disadvantages and hardships 
which no otber nationality has to struggle 
under. It may be well in closing to refer 
to the Rev. Mr. Bliss, who says: ‘‘Those 
who know the race most widely and most 
intimately esteem it the most highly.” 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORE ANTI DOCUMENTS IN NEW YORK. 





The following circular letter has been 
sent to each member of the New York 
Legislature by the opponents of equal 
rights for women: 

42 PARK AVENUE, N. Y., FEB. 23, 1897. 
To the Hon, 

Dear Sir:—The New York State Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Extension of the 
Suffrage to Women, having presented a 
petition to the Legislature praying that it 
would not consider favorably any Resolu- 
tion offered with the intention of doing 
away with the sex qualification for the 
suffrage, calls your personal attention to 
their action. 

It is their desire to give every opportu- 
nity for the fullest information on this 
subject, because any extension of the suf- 
frage demands grave consideration; and 
one implying, as this does, a total change 
of governmental methods, a serious com- 
plication of social and political conditions, 
the admission of a majority of non-com- 
batants, and an immense cost to the State, 
should be examined with scrupulous care. 

Desiring to assist you in this delibera- 
tion, the Association will shortly forward 
you a set of pamphlets constituting the 
literature prepared by them for circula- 
tion, to which they beg you to give your 
earnest attention, and at such times as 
may be appointed they will appear before 
the committee having the matter in charge 
and present their case. 

Signed for the Executive Committee by 

Mrs. ArtHUR M. DopaGe, Chairman. 

Miss ELEANor G. Hewirt, Treasurer. 
Mrs. GEORGE WHITE FieLtp, Mrs. C. 
Grant La Farce, Mrs. Exvinu Root, 
Mrs. GEorRGE WappINGToN, Mrs. Evy- 
ERETT P. WHEELER, Mrs. GILBERT E. 
Jones, Mrs. Munroe Situ, Mrs. Ricu. 
Watson GILDER. 

The following letter has also been sent 

to each member: 
Brook yn, N. Y., Marcu 3, 1897. 

Sir:—A circular letter which has been 
sent to members of the Legislature ‘‘pray- 
ing that it would not consider favorably 
any Resolution offered with the intention 
of doing away with the sex qualification 
for the suffrage’ has come to our notice; 
also the arguments lately presented, and 
we ask you to consider carefully their 
weight. We stand for no ‘“‘change in gov- 
ernmental methods,’’ and find none in the 
States where there is no sex qualification. 
Neither do we find there any ‘‘complica- 
tions of social and political conditions.” 

The admission of more non-combatants 
to suffrage would in no way lessen the 
military force, but might augment it, 
since some duties which now demand men 
might be performed by women. No army 
moves without an industrial and adminis- 
trative force behind it that is equally im- 
portant and equally entitled to a voice in 
the government. The “expense to the 
State” would be simply in increased facili- 
ties for the larger number of voters, 
whose taxes help to pay for the present 
provision. But the Legislature is not 
asked to consider the merits of the ques- 
tion of the enfranchisement of women. 
It is asked to pass a Resolution to submit 
an Amendment to the Constitution to the 
voters of the State—a Resolution which 
must still pass another Legislature. 

On behalf of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
Mary HILLARD LOINEs, 
Chairman of Legislative Com. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 











Tuat Hood's Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood and relieves a vast amount of suf- 
fering is not a theory, but a well known 
fact. 
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THE PRESS ON WOMAN{ SUFFRAGE. 


The masses that stand for illiteracy, for 
intemperance, vice, and lawlessness, are 
always the avowed enemies of women, 
because they realize that the majority of 
women represent law, order, education, 
temperance, and chastity. The action of 
Nevada, in not only legalizing slugging, 
but proposing to make slugging financially 
profitable, is quite consistent with its 
action in voting against the proposed wo- 
man suffrage amendment.— Chicago Daily 
Inter-Ocean. 


With four free States in the Union, with 
eight Senators owing their election to 
women constituents, and with other evi- 
dences of the gaining popularity of their 
cause, the women suffragists certainly 
have an encouraging outlook.— Massillon 
(O.) Independent. 


Mr. Labouchere argues as though one 
of the necessary qualifications for the dis- 
charge of public duty was the possession 
of muscles or the power to kill somebody. 
That is a curious argument in the reign 
of a woman. If women cannot organize 
themselves to kill other women, it only 
implies that men ought to give up such 
insane folly, and the advent of woman 
will, doubtless, hasten the day when in- 
ternational issues will be settled, not by 
base bloodshed, but by rational arbitra- 
tion. As things are now, women suffer 
quite as much, and in some respects even 
more from war than men suffer; and it is 
a monstrous injustice that women should 
have no voice at all in relation to an un- 
speakable curse of their sex.—London 
(Eng.) Methodist Times. 


Woman suffrage gains supporters con- 
stantly, and even the conservative Bay 
State will surprise the mossbacks some- 
time.— Warren (Mass.) Herald. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE CHlieF END OF MAN. By George S. 


Merriam. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. Price, 
$1.50. 


A beautiful book, clear-sighted, aspir- 
ing, reverential, suggestive. Its message 
is that ‘Fidelity, Truth-seeking, Courage 
and Love are the rightful lords of human 
life, and its sufficient guides and inter- 
preters.”’ ‘‘As man is true to his best 
self he finds the universe his friend.’’ In 
the Prologue the author confronts the 
crisis of the world in the disappearance 
of the old sanctions of religion. He seeks 
a solution in history. Looking back at 
our spiritual ancestry, he finds the Puri- 
tan, behind him the great medieval 
church. To know the mind of Jesus we 
have to know that of the Judaism of 
which he was the child. As the story of 
American independence is centred in 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge and York- 
town, so that of Christianity includes the 
Mount of Vision and the Garden of Geth- 
semane, the cross and passion, the resur- 
rection and the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
The book has a five-fold division—Our 
Spiritual Ancestry, The Ideal of To-Day, 
A Traveller’s Note-Book, Glimpses and 
Daily Bread. It is full of bright thoughts 
and fine suggestions. H. B. B. 


Dress AND How To 
Frances Stuart Parker. 
Chicago: Legal News Co. 
$1. 


This handsome treatise on dress, with 
its many beautiful illustrations, will be 
of practical value to women who are try- 
ing to unite health, comfort and beauty. 
It is written in answer to numberless 
questions and letters from women all 
over the land. The author tells her own 
experiences of sixteen years. She gives 
information and advice which will save 
her readers from many trials and tribula- 
tions. The advantages of the reform 
undergarments are explained. Develop- 
ment of body is urged, and gradual 
changes in dress such as will not exact 
too much from muscles enervated by long 
lack of use. The feet are to be relieved 
from torture. First in importance is the 
combination undergarment, which now 
takes the place of undervest and under- 


IMPROVE It. By 
Illustrated. 
1897. Price, 


drawers. Bust-supporters are recom- 
mended. ‘Breathing exercises’ are ad- 
vised. ‘‘A movement towards a rainy-day 


dress is making itself felt.’’ A list of books 
for study is given. One hundred beauti- 
ful illustrations of ideal forms and dresses 
leave nothing to be desired. In no way 


can so much information and aid be had 
as by investing a dollar in this treatise. 
Address Mrs. Parker, 6640 Honore Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Ada Ward, a well-known young 
London actress, has joined the Salvation 
Army. 

A New York judge has sent a woman 
to the penitentiary for three months 
because she did not keep her children 
clean. 

Two members of a British chess club 
played # tournament to see which should 
be left free to woo a certain lady. Before 
the contest was decided she married a 
third map, 

Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard offers to 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz a 
scholarship in Modern Languages, con- 
sisting of free tuition for one year in the 
Willard Home School in Berlin. Applica- 
tions for this scholarship must be sent 
before April 1, 1897, to the chairman of 
the committee, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Hel- 
mer, 1428 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The ‘‘American Health Club” has issued 
an address to the people of Massachusetts 
to secure the repeal of the law passed in 
1894, “for the registration of physicians 
and surgeons.”’ By this act every one 
who had been in practice in the State for 
three years before could be licensed on 
payment of one dollar, while all others 
have to pay ten dollars for alicense. This 
act is opposed as a menace to liberty, and 
in its stead a law is proposed to enable 
all to select and pay their own physicians. 

The Methodist women of Toronto have 
taken up with enthusiasm a proposal to 
create a women’s residence at Victoria 
College, as a commemoration of the 
Queen's Jubilee, and a memorial to Bar- 
bara Heck, the founder of Methodism in 
Canada. A meeting was held last week 
to appoint a committee, and it is expected 
that the work will be pushed with energy. 
The executors of the estate of the late H. 
A. Massey will give $56,000, and the women 
hope to secure an equal amount by sub- 
scription. The plans were prepared at 
the time when the university building 
was constructed, and they will probably 
be carried out without revision. 

Mrs. General Grant made the first move 
against intoxicating liquor at the White 
House, and secured its banishment from 
the President’s New Year reception. 
Mrs. Grant was succeeded by Mrs. Hayes, 
a lifelong teetotaler, who never offered 
wine. Next came Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. 
Harrison and Mrs. Cleveland, all total 
abstainers, and none of them furnishing 
wine to their own guests, though, lacking 
the coéperation of their husbands, they 
could not prevent its use at State dinners, 
as Mrs. Hayes could because the Presi- 
dent’s views coincided with her own. 
Mrs. McKinley is well known to be a total 
abstainer, so that, as Frances Willard 
points out, the wives of six Presidents 
(President Arthur was a widower), since 
1868, have perhaps dealt more telling 
blows against the drinking habit than any 
other women who have lived. For ‘‘where 
McGregor sits is the head of the table,” 
and what is done at the White House sets 
the keynote of social observances for 
millions. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A QUEER PLACE FOR A BIRD’S HOME. 





One evening last summer a tramp, who 
had travelled many miles, lay down on 
the leaves in a pleasant wood. Before he 
went to sleep he pulled off one shoe, for 
it had chafed his foot till it was very sore. 

In the morning he rose, and prepared to 
go on to beg his morning meal. When he 
tried to put his shoe on, it hurt his foot 
so badly that he groaned aloud. He gave 
up trying to wear it, and threw it into the 
bushes. 

The shoe caught in the fork of a young 
maple-tree, and hung fast by the heel, 
with the toe downward. The tramp 
limped away on his journey, and went I 
don’t know where. 

Before many days a bright-eyed little 
bird spied the shoe. She thought it would 
be a fine place to build a home in. So 
she and her mate brought fine twigs and 
straw and leaves in their bills. They 
placed them in the shoe in pretty nest- 
shape, and lined their new house with 
soft hair and wool. 

Beth and her papa were out searching 
for wood-flowers one day. The shadow 
of the shoe fell on the moss beneath the 
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little maple. Looking up, Beth saw the 
nest. Her papa bent the maple down, 
and Beth looked in. She saw five cunning 
little blue eggs lying cosily against the 
gray lining. 

Beth is a tiny girl, just past being 
rocked to sleep in mamma’s lap. She 
laughed aloud, and clapped her fat little 
hands for joy, when she saw this dainty 
sight. 

I think there were some little birdies in 
that shoe before long, don’t you?—G. 
Ford, in Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


Author—I am troubled with insomnia. 
I lie awake at night hour after hour 
thinking about my literary work. His 
Friend—How very foolish of you! Why 
don’t you get up and read portions of it? 
—Tit-Bits. 

Algy Verisoph (throwing down the tel- 
egram)—Aw, how provoking! My aunt’s 
will has been wead and she has left all 
her money to found an asylum for incur- 
able imbeciles. 

Grimshaw —Congratulate you, Algy! I 
was sure that she would see you provided 
for.—New York Tribune. 

“Well, little chap,’”’ said the stranger in 
the family, picking up one of the children, 
“what are you going to be when you're a 
man?” ‘‘Nuffin’,’”’ said the child. ‘‘Noth- 
ing? Why so?” asked the stranger. ‘Be- 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 





——Send for Catalogues.—- 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,’’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, mi? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive rounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


i : ‘ifteenth year. Opened 
Girls’ Classical School. co femnier send. soo, 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Bighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
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AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
tor expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 3th Ave., N.Y. 
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will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A gerely vegetable age gee 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
reer. Two or three packages do it. 


rice, So cents per pac or three for $1. Sent 
by —_ prepaid. ~y TA Company, Coop- 
erstown, ¥ 











cause,” said the child, “Im only a little 


girl.’’—Harper’s Round Table. 


A Boston three - year-old miss, with 
esthetic propriety, resents the most dis- 
tant approach to flirtation when there has 
not been the previous formality of an 
introduction. On a recent evening she 
complained to her mother: ‘De stars has 
bin wintin’ at me.”"—New York Observer. 


It is related as a fact that about a year 
ago a house in Wichita, Kan., was entered 
by a burglar and a pocketbook containing 
a sum of money was stolen. A few days 
ago the owner of the purse received a 
letter through the mails, inclosing a $10 
bill and the following note: ‘A year ago 
I stole a pocketbook from you containing 
$60. Ihave been sick, and remorse has 
been gnawing at my heart, so I send you 
$10. When remorse gnaws again I will 
send you some more.”’—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





-_-- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 

Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 

Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 

Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 

D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 

Ednah D. Cheney. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 

Garrison. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by 

Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 

Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 

Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Frances Power 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 


Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
>dams. 











The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
‘reese and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLirTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, ) vote » $2.50. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner,A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Joom). 
Edited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown 5vo. Price $5.00. 


A [anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors, By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESIL. 


With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.”” Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Keal Kelation Ph sically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously tothe Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; (loth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
V.A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic U nion and publist ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, 
“History of Bedford,” etc. 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. BAR NGTON 
KEENE, (“Grapho.’’) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
on New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘“‘Kedeemer and Re 
deemed,” ‘Eden Tableau,’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author af “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.25. 





author of 
Cloth; Fully ilus- 


War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
faster Kirke.’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Illustrated, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
ts East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





BOO 84besee 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded tothe patrons of HouSEAND 
Home contributing best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
4 to be awarded Address eos a 
Columbia Ave., 
House and Home, pyjapeiouia, Pa. 
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SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


**An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Me, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 

he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and | 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 
t@2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








THIS YEAR AND LAST. 


The vote on woman suffrage this year 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, as com- 
pared with the vote of last year, is decid- 
edly encouraging. Last year the constitu- 
tional amendment for full suffrage received 
practically no vote, and was even refused 
This year the vote on it, in- 


a roll-eall. 
cluding pairs, stood 74 yeas to 107 nays. 
Last year the license suffrage bill, though 
favorably reported by the committee, was 
defeated in the House, 9 to 116. This 
year, in spite of an unfavorable report by 
the committee, it received a tie vote in 
the House, 100 to 100, and the bill was 
substituted for the adverse report of the 
the casting vote of the 


committee by 
Speaker. 

The elasticity with which the equal suf- 
frage movement is coming up again, after 
the temporary check resulting from the 
mock referendum, shows the mistake of 
asserted that it was dead. 
Evidently it is very much alive, and 
steadily growing. Whether the license 
suffrage bill finally passes this year or not, 
the friends of equal rights have every rea- 
son to feel encouraged. 

On party lines, the vote this year stood: 
Republicans, yeas, 101, nays, 71; Demo- 
crats, yeas, 0, nays, 2%. 

The debate this year was entirely cour- 
teous, As the roll-call proceeded, and it 
became clear that the vote would be very 
close, excitement grew. When it was an- 
nounced a tie, and Speaker Bates gave his 
‘“asting vote in the aflirmative, there were 
smiles in the ladies’ gallery, which was 
crowded, and a little burst of applause, 
quickly repressed. 

The bill has been postponed till next 
Wednesday afternoon, when it stands first 
in the orders of the day. Those who want 
seats should go early. A. 8. B. 


those who 


-_-- 


“THE INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN.” 


It is often said that whenever the ma- 
jority of women ask for suffrage, they 
will get it. But it is a simple historical 
fact that every improvement thus far made 
in the condition of women has _ been 
secured, not by a general demand from 
the majority of women, but by the argu- 
ments, entreaties and ‘‘continual coming” 
of a persistent few. In each case the advo- 
cates of progress have had to contend not 
merely with the conservatism of men, but 
with the indifference of women, and often 
with active opposition from some of them. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first employed 
a saleswoman, the men_ boycotted his 
store, and the women remonstrated earn- 
estly with him on the sin of which he was 
guilty in placing a young woman in a 
position of such publicity. When Lucy 
Stone began to try to secure for married 
women the right to their own property, 
women asked, with scorn, Do you think 
1 would give myself where I would not 
give my property?” When Elizabeth 
Blackwell began to study medicine, the 
women at her boarding-house refused to 
speak to her, and women passing her on 
the streets would hold their skirts aside 
so as not to touch her, and would greet 
her with insulting remarks. It is a matter 
of history with what ridicule and opposi- 
tion Mary Lyon’s first efforts for the edu- 
cation of women were received, not only 
by the mass of men, but by the mass of 
women as well. In England, when the 
Oxford examinations were thrown open to 
women, the Dean of Chichester preached 
a sermon against it, in which he said: 

By the sex at large, certainly, the new 
curriculum is not asked for. I have ascer- | 
tained, by extended inquiry among gentle- 
women, that, with true feminine instinct, 
they either entirely distrust, or else look 


with downright disfavor en so wild an in- 
novation and interference with the best 


| ferior creatures altogether, unfit to be com- 





traditions of their sex 

In Eastern countries, where women are 
shut up in zenanas and forbidden to walk 
the streets the them 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
restrictions, which 


unveiled, women 
of these traditional 
they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. ‘The lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
remonstrant is of her political disabilities. 
Pundita Ramabai tells us that the idea of 
female education is so unpopular with the 
majority of Hindoo women that when a 


Chinese 


progressive Hindoo proposes to educate 
his little daughter, it is not uncommon 
for the women of his family to threaten to 
drown themselves. 

All this merely human 


shows that 


nature is conservative, and that it is fully | 


as conservative in women as in men. 
persons much interested in any reform 


The | 23, Miss Martin appeared in her first case, 


one in commercial law, and won it for her 


are always comparatively few, whether client. 


among men or women, and they are habit- 
ually regarded with disfavor, even by 
those who are to be benefited by the pro- 
posed reform. Thomas Hughes says, in 


‘School Days” at Rugby: 
or 
So it is, and must be always, my dear | 


boys. If the Angel Gabriel were to come | 
down from heaven and head a successful 
rise against the most abominable and un- 
righteous vested interest which this poor | 
old world groans under, he would most | 


| certainly lose his character for many years, | 
| probably for centuries, not only with the | 


upholders of the said vested interest, but 
with the respectable mass of the people 
whom he had delivered. 

Women as a sex are not belligerent, and 
under whatever conditions of injustice or 
hardship they have been placed, the ma- 
jority of them have never protested, Prof. 
James Bryce says, in ‘Transcaucasia and 
Ararat:” 

Nothing strikes a Westerner with more 
disgust than the way he sees women treated 
in Mohammedan countries. It is not so 
much the enforced seclusion that revolts you 
as the tacit assumption that women are in- 





panions for man, but rather to be reckoned 
a link between him and the brutes, and 
treated with little more regard than the 
latter. That they acquiesce uncomplain- 
ingly in this view, and assert their power in 
hidden and crooked ways, does not make 
the sight less offensive, or the results less 
mischievous. 

Many changes for the better have been 
made during the last half century in the 
laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women, Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they have become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the ma 
jority of women asked for it. The change 
now under discussion is to be judged on 
its merits. In the light of history, the 
indifference of most women and the oppo- 
sition of a few must be taken as a matter 
of course, It has no more rational signifi- 
ance now than it has had in regard to 
each previous step of women’s progress. 

a. %. @ 


-_—- 


UNINTENTIONAL ALLIES. 


An anti-suffrage member of the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws is said to have 
remarked, last week, after a hearing at 
which several women remonstrants had 
spoken, that he was converted to woman 
suffrage by the evident fitness of these 
ladies for political life. One of their num- 
ber, an estimable Brookline woman who 
had served for years as overseer of the 
poor and member of the school board, ex- 
pressed a fear that women, if enfran- 
chised, would scramble for public office. 
But the fact that she has herself held 
public office without neglecting her do- 
mestic duties or becoming demoralized, 
was reassuring. The distinction she tried 
to draw between “official service’? (which 
she approved) and political life (which she 
deprecated) is nullified by the fact that 
all official service is political. The posi- 
tion of selectman, or alderman, or legisla- 
tor, or mayor, or governor, is “official 
service,’’ and no more political than is that 
of overseer of the poor, or member of a 
school board, All are elective offices, and 
if a woman can properly hold the one she 
can properly hold the other. But if one 
woman of Brookline is competent to hold 
oftice and be a part of the town govern- 
ment, surely other Brookline women ought 
to have a right to help se‘ect the woman 
or man who is to govern them. The fact 
that a woman has a right to govern her 
fellow citizens certainly implies, in a 
representative government, the right of 
every other qualitied woman to help choose 
her own governors. 

It is the irony of fate that no woman 
can oppose woman suffrage, without 
thereby engaging in politics. The esti- 
mable ladies who try so hard to prevent 
other women from voting are spending 
ten times as much time and effort in 
polities as would fulfil the duty of a voter. 
And if women are incompetent to express 
an opinion at the ballot-box, it follows 
that women are also incompetent to en- 
lighten a legislative committee. No woman 
can oppose woman suffrage except by 
employing political methods, and thereby 
becoming our unintentional ally. 


” 





H. b. B. 


-_-- - 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


The tirst woman lawyer was lately 


| admitted to the Canadian bar, in the per- 


son of Miss Clara Brett Martin. This isa 
victory won by one brave and persistent 
woman after six years of effort, 
which included securing the passage of a 
bill by the Ontario Parliament to permit 
women to study law and to practise as 


young 


solicitors; a three years’ course of study 
under difticulties; securing the passage of 
a second bill to authorize the benchers to 
admit women to the bar as barristers, and 
finally overcoming the opposition of the 
benchers to her admission. 

Miss Martin has entered into partnership 
with the law firm of Shilton, Wallbridge 
& Company. The new firm is entitled 
Shilton, Wallbridge & Martin. 


On Feb, 23, Miss Mary M. Steele, of 


| Somerville, N. J. passed her examination 


for the bar at Trenton, with flying colors, 


making the second woman lawyer in that | 


State. F. M. A. 


-_—— 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 








The date announced for the next meet- | 


ing of the General Federation of Women’s | 
Clubs at Denver is June 21 to 28, 1898. 
At the meeting of the Boston Political 


| Class last week there was a discussion of 


the proposal to make the Boston School 
Board appointive. As this would practi- | 
tically disfranchise the women of Boston, | 
the discussion broadened out into a debate | 
on woman suffrage, a topic seldom de- 
bated by the class, though the majority 
are in its favor. The next meeting will 
be held March 17, when the arbitration | 
treaty will be discussed. April 7 the im- 
migration bill will be the topic, and April | 
14 will be the annual meeting. The class 
will have its annual breakfast, April 21. 

The Reform Department of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver, Col., has passed resolu- 
tions opposing any restriction in the appli- 
cation of civil service rules as at present 
in force in the National Government, and 
favoring the extension of the classified 
service so as to embrace the fourth-class 
postmasters, and other officers in the 
National Government not already included. 
It also favors the application of civil 
service rules to the offices of the various 
States, counties and cities throughout the 
country, and particularly in Colorado. 
Copies of these resolutions, which reflect 
the views held by a considerable number 
of women’s clubs in. the State, have been 
sent to each of the Colorado representa- 
tives in Congress. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Chicago, Lll., supplements the report of 
the board of education by an earnest de- 
mand for increased provision for the 
education of children of school age. Not 
less than fifty new schoolhouses must be 
built within the next two years, if the 
mere necessities of the situation are to be 
provided for. The number of children 
wholly or partially deprived of education 
by lack of seating capacity in the schools 
is said to be 53,000. The Women’s Clubs 
further estimate that there are 90,000 
children of ‘‘kindergarten age,” i. e., be- 
tween four and six years, who will soon 
reach school age. 

Ata recent meeting of the North Shore 
Club of Lynn, Mass., Mr. George H. Mar- 
tin, supervisor of the Boston public 
schools, addressed the club, speaking of 
the changes in our national experiences 
that call for a corresponding change in 
educational methods. Mr. Martin paid a 
high tribute to the interest of club women 
in educational matters, and bespoke their 
coéperation with teachers. 

The Whittier Club of Portland, Me., is 
making a study of American affairs, in- 
cluding the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

The Portia Club, of New Orleans, is 
making a study of the property rights of 
women, F. M. A. 


APPEAL BY METHODIST WOMEN. 


As it is evident that the amendment for 
the admission of women to the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference will fail to 
carry the necessary three-fourths unless 
the spring conferences give very large 
majorities in favor, a number of leading 
women in the church have issued an appeal 
to the members of the Annual Conferences. 
The situation is reviewed at length, and 
attention is called to the fact that a large 
majority of the ministers, and of the church 
as a whole, are in favor of the amend. 
ment. It appears to these women that 
the lack of a three-fourths vote thus far, 
is due chiefly to indifference, ‘‘to a failure 
on the part of many to realize that simple 
justice toa large majority of loyal Method- 
ists, as well as the highest interests of the 
chureh, demand the admission of wom- 
en.’ Therefore they set forth both the 
justice and the expediency of the measure 
One point made is as 








in strong terms. 
follows: 

By the next General Conference it will 
have been twelve years since the admis- 
sion of women first came prominently 
before the church. There has already 


been mature debate and great delibera- | 


tion. No one can complain of haste or of 


| a lack of consideration of the views and 


On Feb. | this special plea: 


feelings of the conservative minority. 
Many do justly complain of lack of consid- 
eration of the views and feelings of the 
women, about which little or nothing has 
been said. Very many Methodist women 
feel keenly the injustice of their treat- 
ment. Are their feelings entitled to no 
consideration? We do not believe that 
our brethren realize how deeply wounded 
these women will be by a longer post- 
ponement of the decision which almost 
every one believes will be the final deci- 
sion. 

For those generous brothers who have 
so nobly championed our cause we have 
Do not give up the 


| road to perfection. 


battle as already lost. The spring con- 
ferences may yet win the day, if prompt 
and energetic measures are adopted. Aid 
us once more by voice, pen and personal 
influence to secure every possible vote in 
favor of admission, and we may yet snatch 
victory out of defeat. 

The signatures to this appeal include 
the names of many representative Method- 
ist women, such as Elizabeth L. Rust, 
Frances E, Willard, Louise Manning Hodg- 
kins, Jane Bancroft Robinson and Kath- 
erine Lente Stevenson. All Methodist 
women who desire to add their signatures 
to this appeal are urgently requested to 
send their names and addresses to Isabella 
W. Parks, South Atlanta, Ga. 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


The following open letter has been ad- 
dressed to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts: 





Gentlemen: We, the undersigned wom- 
en of Cambridge, desire to call your atten- 
tion to certain views and wishes which we 
hold in regard to several bills relating to 
woman suffrage, soon to be brought be- 
fore you for deliberation. - 

We choose this method of an open letter 
rather than personal appeals, believing 
that in public matters the public interest 
is more judiciously served by eliminating, 
as far as possible, the personal element, 
leaving a question to be settled upon its 
merits, after due consideration of the 
wishes of constituents as such. 

In the bills which ask for the largest 
exercise of woman suffrage, we declare 
our belief, but we are especially solicitous 
that the right to vote upon municipal 
matters should be given to us by your 
bodies. This, carrying with it, as it does, 
the right to a control of the liquor ques- 
tion, seems to belong preéminently to the 
home, affecting every woman and child in 
the State. As women are the heaviest 
sufferers from the liquor traffic, it seems 
to us but simple justice that they should 
participate in making laws for its regula- 
tion. 

We, therefore, ask your honorable 
bodies to weigh carefully the reasons 
for granting us this right. The fact that 
many women shrink from an enlargement 
of public duties should not, we think, de- 
ter you. Duty must always be a personal 
question, and in asking for the ballot we 
do not at all assume to decide for our 
sisters what they shall or shall not do in 
this matter. We simply ask that the 
women who see the desirability and the 
need of direct participation in municipal 
control may have the opportunity given 
them. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. Asa Gray, Mrs. T. W. Higginson, 
Mrs. John Brooks, Vrs. Holmes Hink- 
ley, Mrs. John W. Bigelow, Mrs, Arthur 
Richmond Marsh, Mrs. William Mott 
Davis, Miss Clara Howe, Miss Mary 
Ware Allen, Mrs. Henry Westcott, Mrs. 
William Lambert, Mrs. Edward Read, 
Miss Sarah H. Page, Mrs. O. F. Kendall, 
Miss M. L. Kelly, Mrs. Ada J. Lloyd, 
Mrs. Joseph H. Allen, Miss Margaret M. 
Weld, Mrs. Ellen F. Adams, Mrs. John 
Graham Brooks, Miss Elizabeth Hoar 
Storer, Mrs. Samuel M. Crothers, Mrs. 
Robert Morris Copeland, Miss Eloisa 
Kent, Mrs. Charles Sibley Gage, Mrs. 
Eugene Wambaugh, Mrs. J. Francisco 
Carret, Mrs. Samuel Epes Turner, Miss 
Grace Henshaw, Mrs. Francis B. Gil- 
man, Mrs. Carolyn P. Chase, Miss Helen 
Lane Mackintosh. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN 
Madame Dandurand read a paper last 
week on ‘The Woman of the Nineteenth 
Century,” in the reception-hall of the con- 
vent of the Sisters of Providence, on St. 
Catherine Street, Montreal. It was the 
last evening of the annual bazar for the 
benefit of the institution, and several 
artists of the French élite contributed to 
the success of the occasion. Some mem- 
bers of the clergy, Sir Alexander Lacoste, 
Mr. Kleckskows, the French Consul, and 
Dr. Rottot presided over the affair. Mrs. 
Taschereau, president of the bazar, in- 
vited Madame Dandurand to address the 
meeting. The Montreal Star says: 


Madame Dandurand handled her theme 
in a most masterful manner. She madea 
very clever vindication in behalf of her sex 
against the popular prejudice with regard 
to the higher education of woman. It 
was a common misapprehension that the 
higher education of woman meant emanci- 
pation from the domestic hearth, an 
upheaval of the natural order. That was 
an error. Advancement, according to 
Madame Dandurand. is synonymous with 
progress, and progress is the only straight 
The speaker was very 
happy in her allusion to the good work 
accomplished by Canadian women in the 
early days of the colonization. The great 
philanthropic institutions for the relief 
of the distressed, in which our city 
abounds, are so many monuments that 
testify to the compassionate zeal and 
energy of women. At the close of Madame 
Dandurand’s remarks, Sir Alexander La- 
coste thanked the ladies whose efforts ha? 
contributed to the success of the bazar. 
and made a very complimentary allusion 
to Madame Dandurand’s address. 


MONTREAL. 





SHE HAD PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Mrs. Mary Freeman, daughter of the 
late Dr. Fifield and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
saved the life of a woman who was injured 
by the great explosion in Boston last week, 
Mrs. Martin Winslow, of Norwood. An 

| artery had been cut, and Mrs. Winslow was 





fast bleeding to death. Nobody knew what 
todo. Mrs. Freeman, who works at the 
Werner School Book Rooms, 110 Boylston 
Street, seized a hatchet, cut off the rope 
from a bale of books, made a tourniquet 
and stopped the bleeding. “It is lucky 
that Iam a doctor’s daughter,” she said 
afterwards. We are proud to say that 
Mrs. Freeman is a suffragist. It was bet- 
ter that a strong-minded woman should 
be on hand just at that time than a weak- 
minded one. 





=_—— — 


DEBATE IN MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE. 


On March 10, the question of accepting 
the report of the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Election Laws against granting 
license suffrage to women came up in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

Representative Merriam, of Fram- 
ingham, moved that the report of the 
committee be rejected, and that the bill 
granting license suffrage to women be 
substituted. He said, in part: 

In view of the simplicity of this proposi- 
tion and its manifest justice and propriety, 
there is no apology needed for taking up 
the time of the House with it. This peti- 
tion comes to us from 12,000 women, 
speaking in the name of womanhood, 
temperance and Christianity, and asking 
to vote on a subject which concerns every 
home in the Commonwealth. The com- 
mittee has reported in favor of giving the 
petitioners leave to withdraw. We dis- 
sent; first, because of the principle of 
woman suffrage, or rather universal suf- 
frage. President Eliot, in a recent note- 
worthy article, enumerated five great con- 
tributions which America has made to the 
world, among them the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage. He says universal suffrage 
is the ultimate goal of a successful democ- 
racy. Do we believe our democratic 
institutions are to fail so grievously of 
reaching this goal that half our people 
must be denied suffrage? I believe in 
democratic institutions, and I believe we 
shall ultimately reach that goal. 

But there are special reasons why we 
advocate this measure. Apart from the 
fact that a woman is a citizen and has a 
general interest in public questions,she has 
a special interest in protecting her home, 
and on that question her instinct is keen 
and unerring. Because of her special in- 
terest and keen instinct, I claim that the 
privilege—no, the right of suffrage should 
be extended to her. 

Mr. Merriam quoted statistics showing 
the much smaller number of arrests under 
no license, and continued: 

What would be the result if women 
were allowed to vote on the license ques- 
tion? I will answer in the words of the 
leader of the remonstrants who appeared 
before our committee, Mr. Thomas Rus- 
sell: ‘‘No license would be carried in every 
city and town of the Commonwealth, 
against the will of the people.’’ I have 
often heard that women were not citizens, 
but here is a gentleman who denies that 
they are people. He says we should have 
the people establishing something against 
the will of the people. If Mr. Russell is 
right, we now have license existing in 
some cities and towns against the will of 
the people—through the enforced silence 
of one-half of the people. If so, we are 
bound to devise some way by which the 
will of the people may be carried out. 

We are told that the time is inoppor- 
tune, and that this measure has not the 
support of public sentiment. But what 
are those of us to do who believe in the 
justice of this cause, and who want to 
make the time opportune, and to 
strengthen the public sentiment in its 
favor? Are we to do nothing and to be 
dumb? I hope every man who believes in 
the justice of it will vote accordingly. 
That is the only way to make it oppor- 
tune. 

My attention has been called to a letter 
saying that the minority of the committee 
who dissented from the report did not 
represent their constituents. Mr. Speak- 
er, last year you voted and spoke elo- 
quently for this measure. On the referen- 
dum your constituency had voted against 
woman suffrage more largely than ours; 
and yet your constituents did not seem to 
think you misrepresented them, since 
they have returned you to the Legislature 
this year by « greatly increased majority. 
On moral questions we are sent here as 
honest men to vote our own convictions. 


Mr. Dickinson, of Cambridge, said, in 
part: 


I would add to the previous speaker's 
utterances in praise of woman, if I could. 
Women could handle these subjests with 
ability and intelligence if we forced it 
upon them. But the position of women in 
civilized society is so high that it is not 
necessary. I believe that the desire be- 
hind this petition is not to help temper- 
ance, but to enlarge woman suffrage and 
make one more step toward universal suf- 
frage. Lam opposed to woman suffrage, 
and I am opposed to taking one step 
toward it. The suffragists (and I respect 
them) believe that we can better apply 
the high influence of women by forcing 
them into political life. 1 believe that 
their high influence would be impaired 
and that they would lose much of their 
sweet refinement. Political life is in- 
consistent with the discharge of the 
duties of the home. Itis so in the case 
of men. Look through the history of 
our statesmen, and you will see that in 
most cases their political duties have 
been incompatible with the perfect dis- 
charge of their home duties. Put women 
into caucuses and conventions, and the 
effect on their homes must be bad. The 
great principle at issue is—Is it well for 
women and for society to force upon 
women the burdens and duties of public 
life? If you think it is, then vote for this 
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petition. 
women as they are to-day, and if you be- 
lieve that their best influence is in their 
homes, then preserve their high influence 
by leaving them as they are; protect 
women and society by saving the influence 
which now radiates from every home. In 
the name of the best influence of women, 
I ask that this report be sustained. 


Mr. Dickinson also said that ‘‘the instinct 
of women” was against it, as shown by the 
non-voting of women on the referendum, 
and spoke of the difficulties that might 
arise if men and women together voted on 
the license question, while men alone 
voted for the officers who were to carry 
out the law. 

Mr. Hall, of Williamstown, said, in part: 


No more serious question comes before 
us, year by year, than how to deal with 
the saloon. Our policy is, wisely, I think, 
to let each community decide the license 
question for itself. It is said, ‘Let us 
throw the decision on the heart and con- 
science of the people.’’ I accept that 
principle; but do not let us bind the 
moral and spiritual forces, and refuse to 
let them be counted. To-day a large part 
of the moral sentiment of Massachusetts 
is bound hand and foot. Let us summon 
it to our aid. We are told we already 
have woman’s prayers and tears, and that 
we shall impair her influence; but the 
whole liquor business is up in arms against 
woman suffrage. I maintain that it would 
wonderfully increase women’s influence 
if, in addition to their prayers and tears, 
they could cast a ballot. 

We shall be told that the bad women 
will outvote the good. But the great 
mass of women are not debased. The bad 
element among women has never once 
in history come to the front and put down 
the good. We shall be told it would de- 
grade our mothers and wives -that we 
should not dare to take them to the voting 
places. What stronger argument could 
be made on our side? If they are such 
Augean stables, then, in heaven’s name, 
let us bring in some influence to cleanse 
them and make for righteousness. An 
argument from the small vote of women 
on the referendum has been made by the 
gentleman from Cambridge. The same 
argument would have stopped every step 
of advance. Reforms always start from the 
few. 

When Harriet Martineau visited this 
country, there were only seven occupa- 
tions open to women. Now there are 3%3. 
In all this advance, has woman ever dis- 
graced herself, or brought a blush to the 
cheek of husband or brother? What has 
been the practical effect of the women’s 
school vote? Have our schools deterio- 
rated? Every honest man will say that 
there has been progress all along the line. 
We are moving forward. This cry will 
be heard; if not to-day, some other day. 

Representative Pierce, of Milton, said 
in part: 

I have never entered on this subject; I 
have an instinctive repugnance to it. We 
have had it before us year after year, 
until it is as dry as a remainder biscuit. 
I don’t believe anything new can be 
offered on the subject. I have received 
signed letters on both sides, expressing 
in a proper way the wish that I should 
vote for or against this bill; but what has 
chiefly moved me to speak to-day is a 
typewritten letter without signature. I 
have no respect for anonymity. It is a 
sign of a want of manliness, and I will 
say a want of womanliness. 

Mr. Pierce read the document, which 
said, in substance: ‘‘This thing is sure 
to come sooner or later, and it will be for 
your advantage politically to vote for it.’’ 
We may say in passing that we have no 
knowledge whatever of this letter. It did 
not emanate from the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and may even have been the work 
of a ‘*man suffragist.’’ Mr. Pierce said he 
was only in the Legislature to fill a gap, 
and had no political ambitions ahead, and 
continued: 


We have been told that women would 
raise our politics. If this be a method of 
the new woman, I prefer to cling tu the 
old woman a little longer. The debate 
to-day has assumed that no license is the 
true system, but this is nota settled ques- 
tion among the best people. 


Mr. Pierce sketched the history of the 
temperance movement since 1831, and 
continued: 


The great questions of prohibition, no 
license, high license, etc., are all unsettled. 
We are searching in Norway and all over 
the world for knowledge. If the intro- 
duction of women will give us new light— 
not sentiment, but facts and wisdom— 
then the women will do what the men 
have not done in fifty or sixty years. I 
don’t believe they will. Why should we 
have this question before us piecemeal? 
Whenever it is proposed that women 
should have full suffrage, jury duty, and 
everything else, | am ready to meet it. 

Representative Myers, of Cambridge, 
said in part: 

My friend from Milton does not want 
to take any action on the suffrage ques- 
tion till we are ready to jump clear across. 
Iam not built that way, nor do I believe 
that reforms generally come in that way. 
I have hitherto felt obliged to vote against 
full suffrage, though I have done so with 
a good deal of hesitation. But to-day the 
question is not if women should go into 
politics, whether dirty or clean (and if our 
politics are dirty, they ought to be clean, 
and women undoubtedly would help to 
make them so). On the school question, 
women have not done ill; yet for that 
they have to take part in the caucus. 
They would not have to take part in any 
caucus because of license suffrage. It 
does not involve the question of women’s 


But if you are satisfied with | 





running for office. It has been said that 
this may be an entering wedge for some- 
thing more. It will if it works well, not 
otherwise. If it does, I shall be glad to 
extend it. I do not vote on to-day’s ques- 
tion in the light of future fears. 

As women are the persons most con- 
cerned in the license question, and those 
who suffer most from liquor, why should 
they not vote on it? ‘They are also the 
most impartial judges of it. Many a man 
goes to the polls swayed byappetite. His 
wife goes there a fair and impartial judge, 
not swayed by appetite one way or the 
other. I hear a whisper that women do 
not suffer from liquor any more than men. 
Every gentleman here knows who gets the 
most enjoyment out of the wasted dollars. 
It is the men who get the enjoyment and 
the women who suffer, every time. Who 
is better qualified to pass upon the ques- 
tion than the women of this Common- 
wealth? Who will say that they will be 
degraded? Such an assertion is unworthy 
of sound argument. Something has been 
said about enforcement. Governor Rus- 
sell, who caused the liquor law to be en- 
forced in Cambridge, was not in favor of 
the law. Shall we be told that the men 
of Massachusetts, if they authorize the 
women to vote on this question, will 
basely refuse to carry out the law? I 
hope the report of the committee will be 
rejected. 

Representative Callender said: 

Representing in part that district in 
which lived the most remarkable woman 
Massachusetts ever gave to the world, I 
wish to say a word on this bill. We are 
told that if it goes through it is a step 
toward something more in the direction 
of woman suffrage. I accept the asser- 
tion, and as such vote for it. I never yet 
heard a solid argument against woman 
suffrage. You admit woman to the tax 
list, the jail and the gallows, yet refuse 
to admit her to any share in the adminis- 
tration. If she is allowed to take her part 
in almost all the other affairs of life, there 
is no reason why she should not in this. 
There is a wonderful pillar in Rome that 
is typical of true democracy. It is able 
to shelter all nations and both sexes. 

Representative Lowell, of Boston, said 
in part: 

If the question before us is woman suf- 
frage, it was argued and decided some 
time ago, and it would be hardly neces- 
sary to take up another half-hour with it. 
I agree with a previous speaker that the 
reason why this bill is brought in has 
little to do with temperance, and that it 
is only an entering wedge for woman suf- 
frage. But I prefer to speak to the ques- 
tion before the House. We were told, 
eighteen years ago, ‘‘Give women school 
suffrage, and you can judge by the way 
they use that how earnestly they desire 
full suffrage.’’ I think this was an unfor- 
tunate argument. Pretty soon we began 
to hear instead: ‘‘It is not fair to judge 
how women will use full suffrage by 
the way in which they use a small frac- 
tion of it.” 1 think there is a great deal 
of force in this. It is hard to expect any 
great class of people to give the same con- 
scientious consideration, care and thought 
to a small fraction of suffrage as to the 
whole. The granting of suffrage fraction- 
ally is always a mistake. 

A MEMBER: Would you vote for the 
repeal of school suffrage? 

Mr. Lowe: Ifa bill to repeal school 
suffrage should ever come before us, | 
shall give it due consideration, and vote 
according to the conclusion at which I 
may arrive. It is a mistake to expect any 
great class of people to make use of a 
small fraction of suffrage. Apply the 
principle to this particular case. The 
liquor question is one of the hardest ques- 
tions to deal with. We have gone back 
and forth from free rum, disguised as pro- 
hibition, to license. It is a momentous 
question, it takes full political experience 
to decide it, and it should not be decided 
by sentiment. ‘The gentleman from Cam- 
bridge knows that if Boston went no 
license two years in succession, no power 
could keep Cambridge from guving for 
license. 

Mr. Lowell said that in Groveland, 
Mass., fifty women lately registered just 
before registration closed, in order to vote 
for a particular candidate for the school 
board, whereupon thirty-three women 
applied to register in order to vote for the 
other candidate, but most of them arrived 
tov late. He continued: 


Suffrage should not be exercised in that 
way. Those people cannot exercise snf- 
frage intelligently. To suddenly dump 
upon the polls a whole lot of utterly inex- 
perienced voters— 

Here the Speaker’s gavel fell, the hour 
fixed for closing the debate having arrived. 
On motion of Mr. Sanderson, of Lynn, the 
yeas and nays were called, and the vote 
stood as follows: 

Vote on Woman Suffrage on Liquor 
License. Republicans roman; Democrats 
italics. 

YEAS. 

Andrews, Anthony, Atwood, Bachelder, 
Bailey Charles O., Barnes, Bartlett 
George H., Bartlett J. B. L., Beede, Bick- 
ford, Boutwell, Brown C. E., Brown G., 
A., Brown J. C., Bunting, Burr, Calkins, 
Callender, Chandler, Clarke, Cole, Cole- 
man, Crawford, Crocker T. W., Crosby, 
Curtis, Davis D. W., Douglass, Dyar, 
Emerson, Enberg, 
Fairbank. Fisher, Foss, Fuller, Gallison, 
Gove, Grimes, Hall Almon E., Hall Amos 
E., Hall L., Hammond, Harding, Har- 
rington, Hathaway, Hoag, Hosmer, Hun- 
tress, Innes, Johnson, Jones G. R., 
Jones M. D., Josselyn, Kelton, Lang, 
Light, Livermore, Manchester, Mayo, 
McKnight, Mead, Mellen W. H., Mer- 
riam, Mills C. P., Morse, Myers, New- 
comb, Packard, Parsons, Perry, Phillips, 
Porter, Burrill, Jr., Porter W. H., Pratt, 


Estes, Estey, Everett, | 





Ramsay, Rogers, Sanderson, Sargent, 
Skillings, Smith H. C., Smith H. R., 
Stalker, Stewart, Stocker, Thrasher, Til- 
ton, Trow, Waterman E. C., Waterman 
0. V ., Webster, Whidden, White H. C. 
White Z. L., Whitehead, Winslow, Wood 
Woodbury, Speaker Bates.—101. 
NAYS, 

Addis, Attwell, Bailey H. P., Baldwin, 
Belcher, Blaney, Bleiler, Bouvé, Bradford, 
Bradley, Brown C. D., Campbell, Chap- 
ple, Clark A. B., Cooke, Coombs, Cul- 
lenane, Davis W. R., Day, Dean, Denham, 
Dewing, Dickinson, Donahue, Donovan, 
Dooling, Driscoll, Dubuque, Falvey, Far- 
rar, Folsom, Francis, Frederick, Gardner, 
George, Gibbs, Gilman, Hayes, Hayward, 
Howard, Howe, Hoyt, Keenan J., Keenan, 
T. F. Kelliher, Kelly, Kenefick, Kennedy, 
King, Lawrence, Lockhart, Lowell, Ma- 
genis, Marden, Mason, Mayhew, McCarthy, 
McClellan, McKenna, McManus, Nevin, 
Norton, Odlin, O’ Toole, Pattee, Pervere, 
Peters, Pickard, Pierce E. L., Pierce 
O. K., Ponce, Post, Quint, Quirk, Read 
S. D., Read W. L., Reidy, Rice, Rourke, 
Rowell, Russell, Savary, Shaw, Sheehan, 
Shirley, Smart, Smith M. E., Stanley, 
Stevens, Stevenson, Stone, Sullivan, S. S., 
Tague, Toomey, Waite, Washburn, Whit- 
tlesey, Woodman D. S., Woodman, J. W. 
Young—100. 

The next day it was voted to postpone 
the further consideration of the bill till 
next Wednesday afternoon, March 17, at 
2.30 P. M. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, MAr. 10, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
League was held, as usual, on the first 
Thursday evening of the month, March 4, 
at No. 4 Lexington Avenue. The rooms 
were crowded. The address of the even- 
ing was made by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson. Her subject was “Some New 
Thoughts.”” She spoke in her usual bril- 
liant manner, urging that in order to 
bring out the best in women they should 
be self-supporting, and that only where 
women were pecuniarily independent 
could we have the highest social condi- 
tions. 

Miss Charlotte F. Daley dwelt on the 
importance of always remembering that 
women were human beings on an equal 
plane with men. 

Miss Keyser differed from Mrs. Stetson, 
and there was quite a lively debate, in 
which Mrs. Carrie F. Angell, Mr. Edward 
W. Chamberlain, Mrs. Annie Hadley, and 
others took part. Mrs. Ida Trafford Bell 
recited a monologue on ‘‘Aunt Josie’s Idea 
of Woman’s Rights.” Resolutions of re- 
gret on the death of Mrs. Maud S. Hum- 
phrey were adopted. The charter peti- 
tion was numerously signed. 

The right of a woman to obtain some- 
thing to eat in a public restaurant after 
night-fall, will probably be tested here in 
the courts. Some years ago, several in- 
stances of denial of such right were 
brought before the public, and caused 
much indignation. Ladies of high social 
position were refused supper at some of 
our leading restaurants, although in one 
case one of the ladies was a regular patron 
of the place, but had never before chanced 
to go there after dark, 

At that time a committee of our League 
visited many of the best-known hotels 
and eating-houses, and secured a modifi- 
cation of the rule in most cases. Now a 
fresh outrage has brought the matter 
before the public. Mrs. Clara Foltz, the 
lawyer, and her daughter, were coming 
home from a friend’s house one night re- 
cently. They were caught in a violent 
rain. As they had no umbrellas, they 
decided to go into a restaurant and, not to 
impose upon the good-nature of the people 
without compensation, take some light 
refreshment, and then get a waiter to 
order a cab. They were refused any food, 
and ordered out into the rain, the propri- 
etor insisting that no woman unaccom- 
panied by a man could have anything to 
eat after 9.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Foltz has sued the proprietor for 
damages, and it is to be hoped that a test 
case will thus be made, which will estab- 
lish a precedent. The civil rights bill 
ought to cover such an instance, and it is 
to be hoped that this odious discrimina- 
tion may be finally done away with. 

The last charter hearing before the Joint 
Committees of the Senate and Assembly 
on Affairs of Cities, is to take place this 
evening in the Senate Chamber. A dele- 
gation of ladies representing all parts of 
the Greater New York will go up. 


been made will result in many improve- 
ments in the condition of the women of 
the new city. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
102 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Alice Elizabeth Rich, late teacher 
of literature for six years in the Fall River 
High School (whose interesting paper on 
‘*Eugene Field’’ before the Unity Club in 
Milford, N. H., we mentioned last week 
as Milford, Mass.), gave the paper last 


We | 
earnestly hope that the agitation that has | 
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BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





A SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH? 





Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,USA. 
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Any One ing a trip to 





Texas, 
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New [lexico, 

Arizona, 

Japan, 

China, 

Australia, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
or Round the World 


concerning the famous 
palatial hotel on wheels. 
week. 


L. H. NUTTING, E. P. A., fo 





ALIFORNIA 


Ask for information 6¢¢6 Sunset Limited,’’ 


Runs between New Orleans and San Francisco twice each 
Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion for California every week. 
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E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, No. 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G, T. M., | No. 3 


Will find it to their advantage to 
avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the lines of the 
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acific “™ 
Company 


the fastest and finest 
train in the world. A 


349 Broadway, } 
rt No. 1 Battery Piace, f NEW YORK. 














Wednesday evening in Boston with much 
acceptance. Her address is Milford, N. H. 
It would not be very easy to show that 
women live longer than men because the 
latter think harder and work harder. The 
more evident explanation is that women 
live longer because they are not so ad- 
dicted to certain habits as are men, and 
that it comes as a reward for being less 
worldly and less fierce in the struggle for 
wealth and fame.—Boston Daily Globe. 


The bill raising the age of protection 
for girls from fourteen to sixteen years 
has passed both houses of the California 
Legislature unanimously, and it is thought 
that the Governor will sign it. This is 
one of the bills for which the good women 
of the State have been faithfully working. 


The Myra Bradwell News is a weekly 
newspaper, composed, printed and pub- 
lished by the pupils of the Myra Bradwell 
School, of Chicago. The editors are Ruth 
Berger, Melville Dodge, and Frank Hop- 
kins. The title page has a cut of the 
bronze bust of Mrs. Myra Bradwell, pre- 
sented to the school by her husband. The 
editors have already secured ads. more 
than sufficient to make the periodical 
self-supporting. It is pleasant to see Mrs. 
Bradwell’s memory thus kept fresh among 
the younger generation.’ She well de- 
served it. 

Maria E. Beasley’s scheme for a new 
railroad system, if brought to the success 
predicted by a number of engineers and 


business men, will revolutionize the pres- | 


ent mode of transportation. 
is an inventor who has demonstrated her 
genius by her barrel-making machines, 











Opening of Ladies’ A 
SHIRT WAISTS 


In Morié Velour, India and Taffeta Silks 
and Satins in a large variety of patterns 
and in beautiful colors at 


MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


These Waists are to be very popular, 
and an early examination will be necessary 


| to secure them. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Beasley | 


For sale at Woman’s | 





which turn out 1,500 a day, and those for 
the driving of hoops upon them at the 
rate of one a minute. To carry perishable 
commodities long distances, she has 
adopted the old idea of connecting great 
commercial centres in opposite parts of 
the country by elevated railroads of two 
tracks, upon which the cars will travel, 
without stops at way-stations, and unin- 


terrupted by local traffic and street- 
crossings. The motive power is to be 
electricity, supplied from stations ar- 


ranged every fifty miles along the way, 
and applied through Tesla’s latest im- 
provements in current transmission. Mrs. 
Beasley’s particular invention is the lock 
between the cars and tracks, which guar- 
antees to her road greater safety against 
jumping off rails than that afforded by 
our present surface mode of transporta- 
tion. 


-_--— 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 
In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portraé 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 
1. For cash, on receipt of 





$1.00 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.59 
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| 421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 

| MONDAY, MARCH 15. FOR ONE WEEK 
ONLY 
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Tannhauser. 
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Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 2g and gocents, according to location. 
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Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 
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TONY FARRELL 
in “Garry Owen.” 
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Magnificent Collection of . . 
WILD ANIMALS 
MNADAME PIANKA 
And Her Den of Ferocious 
AFRICAN LIONS. 

Mrs. Tom Thumb, Count Magri, 
Baron Littlefinger and 


CHIQUITA, 
the Cuban Atom, give hourly receptions. Feeding 
of the carnivora at 4and 10.30 P.M. Open from 10 


4. M.tour P. M. 
ADMISSION TO EVERYTHING. 


Children to Cents. 


| Adults 25 Cents. 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 


ny J. G. WHITTIER. 

the poet Whittier, who in 1850 wrote “Ichabod” 
over Webster’s name, thirty years later, in 155!, 
vrote in ‘The Lost Occasion” a new and truer 
stimate of the statesman, in which justice at least 
is done to his patriotic purposes e two poems 
hould always be read together 

ICHABOD! 1550. 


So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore! 


hevile him not—the tempter hath 
A snare for all, 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 


Betit his fall! 





| 
O dumb be passion’s stormy rage | 
When he who might | 
Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Seorn! would the angels laugh to mark 
A bright soul driven 

Fiend-goaded down the endless dark 
From hope and heaven ? 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbled sons instead 
From sea to lake 

A long lament as for the dead 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains 

A fallen angel's pride of thought 
Still strong in chains. 


Allelse is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame: 

Walk backward with averted gaze 
And hide the shame! 


THE LOST oct ASION—I1881. 


Some die too late and some too soon, 
At early morning, heat of noon, 
Or the chill evening twilight. Thou 
Whom the rich heavens did so endow 
With eyes of power and Jove’s own brow, 
With all the massive strength that fills 
Thy home horizon’s granite hills, 
With rarest gifts of heart and head 
From manliest stock inherited, 
New England's stateliest type of man, 
In port and speech Olympian, 
Whom no one met at first but took 
A second awed and wondering look 
(As turned perchance the eyes of Greece 
On Phidias’ unveiled masterpiece), 
Whose words in simplest homespun clad 
The Saxon strength of Caedmon's had, 
With power reserved at need to reach 
The Roman Forum’s loftiest speech, 
Sweet in persuasion, eloquent * 
In passion, cool in argument, 
Or, ponderous, falling on thy foes 
As fell the Norse god’s hammer blows, 
Crushing as if with Talu’s flail 
Through Error’s logie-woven mail, 
And failing only when they tried 
The adamant of the righteous side. 
Thou, foiled in aim and hope, bereaved 
Of old friends, by the new deceived, 
Too soon for us, too soon for thee, 
Beside thy lonely Northern sea 
W here long and low the marsh-lands spread, 
Laid wearily down thy august head, 
Thou should’st have lived to feel below 
Thy feet disunion’s foul up-throw, 
‘ The late-sprung mine that underlaid 
Thy sad concessions vainly made. 
Thou should’st have seen from Sumter’s wall 
The star flag of the Union fall, 
And armed Rebellion pressing on 
The broken ranks of Washington! 
No stronger voice than thine had then 
Called out the utmost might of men 
To make the Union’s charter free 
And strengthen law by liberty. 
How had that stern arbitrament 
To thy gray age youth’s vigor lent, 
Shaming ambition’s paltry prize 
Before thy disillusioned eyes, 
Breaking the spell about thee wound, 
Like the green withes that Samson bound, 
Redeeming in one effort grand 
Thyself and thy imperilled land! 
Ah! cruel fate that closed to thee, 
O sleeper by the Northern Sea, 
The gates of opportunity! 
God fills the gaps of human need, 
Each crisis brings its word and deed ; 
Wise men and strong we did not lack: 
But still, with memory looking back, 
In the dark hours we thought of thee 
And thy lone grave beside the sea. 
Above that grave the east winds blow, 
And from the marsh-lands drifting slow 
The sea fog comes, with evermore 
The wave-wash of a lonely shore 
And sea-bird’s melancholy cry, 
As Nature fain would typify 
Che sadness of a closing scene, 
Che loss of that which should have been— 
But where thy native mountains bare 
Their foreheads to diviner air, 
Fit emblem of enduring fame, 
One lofty summit keeps thy name. 
For thee the cosmic forces did 
The rearing of that pyramid, 
The prescient ages shaping with 
Fire, tlood and frost thy monolith. 
Sunrise and sunset lay thereon 
With hands of light their benison, 
The stars of midnight pause to set 
Their jewels in its coronet, 
And evermore that mountain mass 
Seems climbing from the shadowy pass 
To light, as if to manifest 


| find a ship. 
| that I could go as stewardess on a ship 





Thy nobler self, thy life at best! 

















“T have been going to sea these twenty- 
five years,’ said the stewardess of an 
American coastwise steamer, one after- 
noon, as she sat sewing in the cozy ladies’ 
cabin of the vessel to which she belonged, 
‘and yet | was never wrecked. No si ip 
I have been on ever lost so much as a spar 
while I was aboard, Yes, my life has 
been very commonplace, ‘There has been 
no romance connected with it. Stop, 
though; I did play a very small partina 
That happened fully 
I sometimes wonder if 
it wasn’t all a dream, It seems stranger 
to me now than it did even then.’’ The 
stewardess paused, with a far-away look 
in her eyes, 

“When I was young I went on sailing 
vessels instead of steamers,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘About twenty years ago I vis- 


romance 
twenty years ago. 


once, 


| ited some friends in the country after a 


voyage, and then I came to New York to 
The agent I went to told me 


bound to Australia, ‘The skipper,’ said 
he, ‘is a good man, but he’s a regular old 
maid.’ I said I didn’t mind old maids, 
and so it was settled that I was to go with 
the ‘old maid captain.’ The next day I went 
aboard and reported to my new captain. He 
was called Harris. He was short and rather 
slightly built, with mild gray eyes, but 
with a full, heavy black beard. He seemed 
about thirty-five years old. His hands 
were small and delicate, and his voice was 
high and just a trifle shrill, and he walked 
up and down the deck with a mincing sort 
of gait. Thinks I, ‘Captain Harris, if you 
wasn’t a skipper you’d have made a first- 
rate single woman.’ I regularly despised 
him until the first storm came on. Then 
he went on deck and handled the ship in 
such away that I saw he was the best 
navigator I had ever sailed under. After 
that | began to think better of the old 
maid captain. I never sawa captain so 
considerate of his men. If one of them 
was the least bit sick, the captain would 
go into the forecastle and look after him 
as tenderly as any nurse. And when the 
weather was bad, he would not let the 
mates make the men do any work that 
wasn’t really necessary. The mates used 
to make fun of the captain behind his 
back for being so considerate of his men, 
but somehow I thought it was a good 
trait in him. 

“IT began to watch the captain closely, 
and I soon made up my mind that there 
was some mystery about that man. Once 
on a pleasant evening I came on deck and 
saw the captain looking at the red sunset 
with tears in his eyes. Another time, 
when I thought he was on deck, I went 
into the after cabin for something, and I 
found him there. What do you think 
he was doing? Why, he was sewing, and 
crying into the bargain. ‘They are right 
in calling you the old maid captain,’ 
thinks I. 

‘The mate, Mr. Wood, was a tall, fine- 
looking down-easter. The captain seemed 
to like him, but I thought how much he 
must envy his size and strength. The 
captain, though, was much the smarter man 
of the two. The mate, somehow, seemed 
to take a fancy to me. I was young in 
those days. He was always running into 
the cabin on some pretext to see me. But 
I never encouraged him. You see, I was 
engaged to be the mate of another mate; 
and that mate, poor fellow, was lost at 
sea a few years afterward. Although the 
captain didn’t seem to care much about 
me, he didn’t fancy the maie’s taking a 
liking to me. That used to puzzle me. 

“One pleasant evening when I went on 
deck I saw the captain standing aft, look- 
ing admiringly at the mate, who was sit- 
ting at the starboard gangway. When 
the captain saw me come on deck he gave 
me a sort of suspicious look, and when 
the mate came up to me and began to 
make himself agreeable, although, as I 
said before, | had not given him any en- 
couragement, I glanced again at the cap- 
tain, and there was an angry snap in his 
eyes. He did not like to see the mate and 
me together. That was plain. But why 
should he object to it, so long as he didn’t 
seem to care for me himself? I tried to 
hit on some reason for this, but soon gave 
the whole thing up as too deep for me. 

“One morning when we were in the 
South Pacific, some one cried out that 
there was a small boat with several people 
in it in sight on the lee bow. We bore 
away for the boat, and pretty soon it was 
alongside the ship. Five men and a little 
boy climbed up from the boat to our deck, 
and we gave them a warm welcome. The 
boy couldn’t have been a day over eight 
years old. He was a bright-looking little 
fellow, with long curly hair. Captain 
Harris took to him at once. He carried 
the child into the after cabin and put 
him in his own berth, and took him some- 
thing to eat, while the rescued men were 
telling us how they came to be in the open 
boat. They belonged to a barque which 
was bound to New York, but had sprung 
a leak and had foundered the day before. 


| before she went down, but when she did go 
under she swamped one of the boats, and 
| the captain and seven men were thrown 
| into the water and drowned. The other 
boat, with the mate in charge, managed 
to keep afloat until we came up with it. 

“The mate of the wrecked vessel, Mr. 
Bradley, was a gray-haired, rough-looking 
man, but he seemed to have a kind heart. 
Early in the evening, when he was sitting 
in the forward cabin with the second mate 
and myself, he told us that the little boy, 
who was still in the after cabin with Cap- 
tain Harris, had been shipwrecked twice 
before. ‘The little fellow was the son of a 
sea captain, and had been going to sea 
with his father and mother ever since he 
was born. About four years before, when 
the ship on which this sea-going family 
were, was nearing the English Channel, a 
heavy fog set in. The second mate was in 
charge of the deck, and the captain, with 
his wife and boy and the mate, were at 
dinner. The captain’s wife happened to 
think of something in the galley that she 
wanted, and she went forward forit. Just 
then a big steamer loomed up suddenly in 
the fog, and, without any warning, struck 
the ship aft and smashed in the cabin. 
The poor captain was crushed to death, 
but the mate and the little boy were only 
imprisoned by the broken timbers. ‘The 
mate cried out a number of times, but 
received no answer. He could hear occa- 
sional whistles from the steamer for about 
half an hour. Finally he made a struggle 
and succeeded in tearing away enough 
broken timber to liberate himself. He 
took the little boy with him, and going on 
the deck found that the wreck was sink- 
ing. ‘The vessel had been deserted by the 
others, who had probably climbed on 
board the steamer, The wreck was now 
nearly even with the water, and the mate 
made a little raft and launched it. He 
took the boy and sprang on to the raft, 
where he lashed himself and the little fel- 
low. Soon afterward the wreck sank. 
Next morning it was clear, and the mate 
and the boy were picked up by a small 
iron barque bound to Japan. The barque, 
however, got out of her course, and was 
driven ashore on a small island, not far 
from the Philippines. The island was in- 
habited by friendly natives, who took care 
of the stranded crew, but nearly three 
years passed before any vessel touched at 
the island. They were finally taken off 
by a man-of-war, which landed them at 
Bombay. There the mate was taken sick 
and sent to the hospital, and while in hos- 
pital he was visited by Mr. Bradley. Mr. 
Bradley, who had once been befriended 
by the boy’s father, said that the barque 
he was on was about to sail for New York, 
and he undertook to deliver the little fel- 
low to his friends, But now the poor 
boy was again on his way to the other side 
of the world. 

“While Mr. Bradley was finishing his 
account of how he came by the boy, Cap- 
tain Harris came in from the after cabin, 
and said that the little fellow was sleeping 
nicely. Mr, Bradley began to tell the 
captain about how the boy was wrecked 
the first time. Then the captain rose up 
paleand trembling, and asked the name 
of the ship. When Mr. Bradley gave the 
name of the ship that was run down, and 
said that the boy’s father was Captain 
Wilson, the skipper staggered back, and 
then rushed into the after cabin as if he 
had gone mad. We couldn’t make out 
what was the matter with him. An hour 
later I went into the after cabin for some- 
thing, and I saw the captain leaning over 
the boy who was fast asleep. The captain 
looked up, and I noticed that his eyes 
were red, as if he had been crying hard. 
Thinks I, ‘Well, well, you are an old maid 
of a captain, indeed.’ 

“The next morning we were becalmed. 
Near by us lay a big clipper ship, which, 
toward noon, sent a boat to us. The offi- 
cer in charge of the clipper’s boat said 
that they were bound for New York, but 
were short-handed, and he told M.. Brad- 
ley that he and the other men from the 
lost barque were welcome to come on 
board and work their passage to the 
United States. Mr. Bradley jumped at 
the chance, and when his men were all 
ready to leave our ship, he looked around 
for the boy. We found the little fellow in 
the cabin, where he was being petted by 
Captain Harris. The captain made a great 
outcry when Mr. Bradley said that the 
boy would have to go with him. Our 
skipper begged hard for the youngster, 
but Mr. Bradley said that he would have 
to take him to his friends. Mr. Bradley 
was about to lead the youngster out of 
the cabin, when Captain Harris fell on his 
knees and put his arms around the boy. 
Then he looked up to Mr. Bradley and 


said: 
“<«You must not take him. 


father!’ 

‘**His father! replied Mr. Bradley. 
‘What do you mean? Why, I knew Cap- 
tain Wilson myself. He was at least ten 
years older than you, and was a large man 
into the bargain. Come, let me have the 


I am his 





boy!’ 


| The crew left the vessel in two boats just | 





***No, no,’ cried Captain Harris, pres- 
sing the little fellow still closer to him. 
‘I may not be his father, but I am his—’ 

***Don’t say you’re his mother,’ sneered 
Mr. Bradley. 

***Yes, 1am his mother!’ was the reply. 

“And with that Captain Harris pulled 
off the heavy black beard I mentioned. 
There was no doubt about it. The cap- 
tain had a woman’s face, and not a bad 
looking one either. Mr. Bradley started 
back in astonishment, and cried: 

‘**You don’t mean to say you are Cap- 
tain Wilson’s widow?’ 

* *That’s exactly what I am,’ said our 
skipper, rising to her feet and putting her 
beard back into place. ‘After my hus- 
band’s ship had been struck by the 
steamer, I was lifted on board of the 
other vessel by two of the men. My 
husband and child were given up for lost, 
although I begged the people to return 
and search the wreck for them. They 
would have done it, but the steamer could 
not find the wreck in the fog, and it was 
supposed that she had foundered immedi- 
ately after we left her. I went home to 
my friends. My husband had left very 
little money, and I found that I should 
have to work fora living. I didn’t care 
to hire out as a housekeeper. I had 
learned navigation thoroughly from my 
husband, and was well fitted to take 
charge of aship. I went to a ship-owner 
who was an old friend of my husband’s, 
and told him just how things stood. He 
thought that under the circumstances 
I couldn’t do better than dress up as a 
man and go to sea as a captain. He found 
me a ship, and I’ve been a skipper ever 
since. And now no one is going to take 
my boy away from me.’ 

““*That they ain’t,’ said good-hearted 
Mr. Bradley, who then kissed the boy and 
shook hands with us all. In five minutes 
he and his men were on their way to the 
big clipper, and our skipper, with her arm 
around the boy, was leaning against the 
taffrail waving her hand to them. 

‘‘Now I understood the captain’s liking 
for Mr. Wood, our mate. She was in love 
with him, and of course she was a little 
jealous of me. The whole mystery about 
Captain Harris was accounted for. 

“One evening some weeks afterward, 
when we were in the Indian Ocean, I 
glanced through the after cabin door, 
and what do you think I saw? There sat 
our mate, Mr. Wood, by the side of our 
skipper. She had her beard off, and I 
noticed then that she had let her hair 
grow. In Mr. Wood's lap sat the little boy. 
She was looking tenderly at Mr. Wood, 
and he was talking to the boy as if he had 
made up his mind to be very good to him 
—for his mother’s sake. Then I knew 
that it was all settled.”"—N. Y. Times. 





THE STRIKING OF THE HOUR. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, referring 
to the work of Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., said not long ago: 

“The Woman’s Hour has struck. We 
hear it on our knees.” 

Our opportunities and obligations were 
never so great as now. Let us take the 
gift with awe and reverence—‘‘on our 
knees’’—with true consecration, that we 
may some day, like George Eliot’s 
“Gwendolen,” ‘‘make the world glad that 
we were born.”’ 

For, despite all the newspaper paragraph- 
ing and cartooning of ‘“The New Woman,” 
she has come to stay. Not the one who 
wears mannish hats, collars and shirt- 
fronts merely to attract attention, puffs 
cigarettes, empties beer schooners and 
talks turf slang. She (or it) is bound to 
pass away with the eternal progress of 
public opinion, and few tears will be shed 
for her. The woman who has ‘‘come to 
stay’’ is the one who is not afraid to 
study any art, trade or profession that 
will help her to an honest living—the self- 
respecting ‘‘bachelor-maid’’ who has cast 
off the shackles of Grundyism, setting up 
her own establishment where she is free 
to study, write, sing, play, paint pictures 
and receive friends at her own discretion 
—the wise, far-seeing mother who refuses 
to bow to fashion, determining to bring 
up her children in a sane, sweet, simple 
way, whether she be rich or poor. 

The real ‘‘new woman”’ has devised for 
herself healthful, unhampering costumes; 
has broken loose from the time-honored 
custom of elaborate entertaining, and now 
gives her friends five o’clock tea, or the 
dainty chafing-dish lunch or supper; has 
demanded and obtained time and oppor- 
tunity for study, rest and self-culture. 

If she belong to the multitude of toilers 
and spinners, she has made places for 
herself, merely to hint at which ten ora 
dozen years ago would have lifted Dame 
Grundy’s stiffly-starched cap from her 
conservative head. 

The business woman or girl puts ona 
common sense costume and common sense 
shoes, arranges her hair simply, takes a 
hygienic breakfast of fruit, cereals and an 
easily digested egg or chop, then rides her 
wheel to her employer’s store or office or 
to her own place of businesss. And the 





good-natured, half-indifferent world of 
masculinity makes way for her, some- 
times even condescending to smooth the 
obstacles from her path. 

The writer, herself, in all the editorial 
“dens” she has invaded, in all the busi- 
ness places, publishing houses or printing 
offices she has visited in search of employ- 
ment or information, has met only polite- 
ness and helpful suggestions. 

The ewig weibliche is bound to com- 
mand respectful treatment, even when it 
is forced to leave the silken shelter of 
what was formerly termed ‘“woman’s 
sphere,”’ in order to enter the arena of 
modern gladiatorial combat, the battle 
for daily bread, to struggle for the wel- 
fare of dear and helpless ones, to hold 
with puny hand ‘‘the lean, tawn tiger at 
bay.’’ Who ever knows of the whitening 
lips, the despairing eyes, the faintly flut- 
tering heart, in the long, wakeful watches 
of the night? Only God and the strug- 
gling woman herself. 

Give help and cheer and work to the 
real ‘‘new woman,”’ the dauntless, though 
unblazoned heroine, the “soul of fire 
within a woman’s clay’? which aspires 
and strives and overcomes. 

This seems a fitting place to offer a 
few suggestions to girls and women newly 
entering business life. Don't fancy that 
your employer is always thinking about 
you and your special line of work. He 
hasn’t time. He wants women who can 
seize his ideas and follow them out 
without asking him a thousand and one 
questions. If you fail to give satisfaction 
you will speedily hear of it. Laborers in 
any field are rapidly ‘‘sized up” in this 
age of breathless competition. 

Don’t thirst for continual praise. If 
you know that you are doing your very 
best, even in the smallest details, you will 
have the reward of a quiet conscience, 
and a kindly employer will not forget to 
give you a word of encouragement volun- 
tarily, from time to time. 

Don’t be “flirtatious,” whether you are 
old or young. The writer once knew a 
typewriter in a magazine office who flirted 
with every male employee, married or sin- 
gle, about the establishment, from ‘‘devil’’ 
up to manager—even with the proprietor 
himself; but that girl was the laughing- 
stock of the office. 

Don’t ‘‘dawdle”’ about the store or office 
after your work is done. 

Don’t be afraid, however, to work ‘‘over- 
time,’ or to take work home when occa- 
sion demands it. You will lose nothing 
by it in the long run. Too many women 
are ‘penny wise and pound foolish,’ for- 
getting that whatever furthers the inter. 
ests of the house that employs them will 
eventually further their own, provided 
they are faithful, energetic and indus- 
trious. 

Don’t fail to put your best and most 
conscientious effort into whatever you do, 
if it is only the addressing of an envelope 
or magazine wrapper. Promotion is swift- 
est from the ranks, and your overseer is 
on the lookout for the best recruits. 

Don’t hesitate an instant at any order. 
A well‘organized business must be run by 
military discipline, to achieve and main- 
tain success. If you are a reporter, go 
without a murmur to an assignment at 
the Antipodes; if a stenographer, take 
down implicitly every word dictated, even 
if it sounds like a plot to poison or assas- 
sinate your bosom friend. There is, no 
doubt, a satisfactory explanation awaiting 
you. 

Be cheerful, courteous and patient. Be 
watchful for everything that will benefit 
your employers. Let them learn that the 
only difference in the work of a woman 
and of a man is that the woman is rather 
more to be dependedupon. Be neat, low- 
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voiced, soft-stepping, and always and for- 
ever dignified and truly womanly. 

‘**The Woman’s Hour has struck,” not 
only in business, but in art, science, liter- 
ature and journalism. In music, painting, 
sculpture and the drama, the woman who 
has a high ideal and lives up to it can win 
fame as enduring as that of her male com- 
petitors. The stage, for instance, not- 
withstanding certain low tendencies of 
the present, will not become wholly cor- 
rupt, so long as lovers of the legitimate 
drama, remembering Charlotte Cushman, 
Helena Modjeska and the spotless career 
of Mary Anderson, will heartily encourage 
the efforts of Eleanora Duse, Julia Mar- 
lowe-Taber, and a few lesser lights. When 
Mary Anderson obtained her mother’s 
consent to study for the stage, she prom- 
ised to take “only good parts in good 
plays,” and faithfully she kept her word. 
Her “Juliet,’’ her ‘‘Parthenia,’’ her ‘‘Her- 
mione”’ and other characters stand out 
like pure and noble statues in the memory, 
contrasted with the barnyard muck and 
defilement of many playhouses of to-day. 

Mrs. Taber says of acting: “There is 
no other profession more honorable, there 
is no other art more exalted. The medi- 
wval prejudice against players has passed 
away. The young woman sacrifices neither 
dignity, position nor self-respect when 
she becomes an actress; to appreciative 
minds there can be no satisfaction so 
great as attempting to portray in actual 
life the characters drawn by great drama- 
tists and poets; the art combines some- 
thing of all the other arts, and in a way 
transcends them all; and, lastly, the 
woman who masters it is greater than a 
queen.” 

In science, taking specially the profes- 
sion of medicine, and its sister profession 
of nursing, who can deny the tremendous 
progress of woman? No longer hooted at 
by ruffianly male students, or ridiculed by 
a time-serving press, she passes serenely 
to her place in lecture-room classes, in 
hospital clinics, in medical conventions. 
The writer hopes for the day when every 
village will be equipped with its woman 
physician and its trained nurse, for the 
needs of women and children. A conser- 
vative old lady of limited ideas and cur- 
tailed education said once: “Give me a 
man doctor, every time! Thur’s suthin’ 
so restful bout a man doctor!’ She will 
probably never learn that the best women 
physicians can be as truly ‘restful’ and 
magnetic as any ‘‘man doctor.” 

In literature and journalism, the cry of 
to-day is, ‘Place aux dames!” Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward in England bids fair to 
wear the mantle of Dickens and Reade as 
a reformer of abuses. In our Own coun- 
try, Mary E. Wilkins may soon cause 
Howells to tremble for his laurels as chief 
American novelist. Years ago, Charlotte 
Bronté, loving her plain, commonplace, 
little heroine, resolved in deadly earnest 
that the world should love her too. Mrs. 
Ward loved ‘Marcella’? and the poor, 
down-trodden ones whom she championed, 
so she put her heart and soul into her 
book, and it will live. Mary Wilkins 
loves the quaint New England women she 
depicts, hence her photographic skill in 
bringing them before us in their straight, 
scant calico or their Sunday bombazine 
and alpaca. 

In magazine work, women’s names pre- 
dominate in the lists of contributors. In 
journalism, every paper of any conse- 
quence must have its ‘‘Woman’s Page,” or 
go to the wall, and the woman editor, the 
woman reporter, the woman correspond. 
ent is everywhere. No matter how long 
she struggles for recognition, no matter 
what mistakes she makes at first, no mat- 
ter how shabby and starving she may go 
fora time, her foot is on the upward path. 

A dear little girl said to a scribbling 
woman journalist: ‘‘Why do you wite so 
many fings?”’ and the woman journalist 
answered, ‘Because I have promised to, 
my dear,’ thus impressing the lesson of 
moral obligation on the infantile mind. 
But after the little one had been taken to 
bed, the scribbler repeated the question 
to herself: Why did she and the thou- 


sands of other newspaper women in the 
world ‘‘wite so many fings?”’ 

Is it only for the sake of the money we 
hope to get for it? Is it because each one 





thinks that she can say her little say better 
than any of the others? Is it because the 
“blind, persistent fool’? of whom Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood wrote in her power- 
ful story of ‘Stephen Guthrie’’ impels us 
to ‘‘wreak ourselves upon expression’’? 

“The Woman’s Hour has struck!” but 
only for the earnest, the single-hearted, 
the high-idealed. 

Only the actress, the musician, the 
painter whose motto is, ‘All for my be- 
loved art, and the world well lost!’’ can 
hope for enduring fame. 

So we of the struggling sisterhood of 
pad and pencil, who “‘wite so many fings,”’ 
find our best reward when the electric 
spark strikes down upon our ‘‘copy”’’ some 
thought that may help another toiler to a 
brighter view of life, a more patient en- 
durance of her trials. LESLIE DANE. 





TO THE MOTHERS. 


One subject which is very near to my 
heart, and about which I have been want- 
ing to talk for a long time, is that of 
gossip. If you have not already in your 
own minds arrived at the conclusion that 
idle gossip is one of the worst evils that 
menace modern society, I am sure that 
only a few minutes’ sober reflection will 
lead you to it. Consider the broken 
friendships, impaired confidences, the 
aching hearts, the damaging distrust, and 
the hundred and one, aye, the one thou- 
sand and one consequences of tale-bearing 
and idle chatter that are making their 
dreadful results felt on every side, and we 
can not but conclude that insufficient at- 
tention is paid to this very palpable sin. 

Yet, to a greater or less degree, we are 
probably all guilty. ‘There is none in- 
nocent; no, not one.’ I feel very earnest 
on this subject, and wish that I might call 
the attention of others to the necessity 
of reform in this matter. I write to the 
mothers, because to the mothers belongs, 
to a very large degree, the sacred privi- 
lege of upholding in the household the 
torch of moral principle. The bread- 
winner is necessarily absent much of the 
time, but the home-maker, being almost 
constantly with the little circle of souls 
which constitute the family group, comes 
to know them best, to note their growing 
needs, and, through the power and intui- 
tion of a divinely planted love, can satisfy 
those needs as no one else can. 

I believe that gossip, like some other 
vices, is a matter largely of habit, and 
hence I appeal to the mother who has 
charge of the child while the habits are 
being formed. 

What can we do? ‘The first and most 
important thing is to become a shining 
example of verbal purity. Let us watch 
carefully our home talk and table conver- 
sation, to see that no idle tales are re- 
peated before the young people. If father 
and mother join in such talk, they might 
just as well keep silence as far as warning 
the children against it is concerned, It 
will only have the effect of making the 
parents appear inconsistent to the chil- 
dren, and they will gossip in their own 
way among themselves, it may be uncon- 
sciously. 

And this brings us to the point where 
we want to know what gossip is. Here 
in the beginning, I think, is the pith of 
the difficulty. It is so hard to distinguish 
between what is gossip and what is not. I 
feel sure that gossip is an acquired habit, 
not a natural one, but most of us acquire 
it, alas! rapidly. I believe that most 
gossip is unconscious, that people are not 
malicious, but do not realize what they 
are doing, like dear, wobbly, shocked 
Mrs. Candor in the ‘School for Scandal.”’ 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ignorance of the law is no 
excuse,’ and all intelligent people—and 
who among us will admit that she is not 
one?—will make it their duty to reform 
themselves on this ethical point and act 
accordingly. ‘‘The old gentleman in the 
brown leather jacket’ says, ‘‘A gossip 
is a tale-bearer, a tattler, a prattler,’’ etc., 
and we are further interested to find that 
the word originally meant a sponsor, hav- 
ing some near relation to the worthy word 
gospel, which means good tidings. 

“To what base uses may we return, Huratio!”’ 

According to generally admitted notions, 


| him is true! 





however, gossip means tales, evil either 


in apparent design or tendency. Nowhere 
can I find that truth isin any way involved. 
Of course it deals with people, their ac- 
tions and motives, and hence their reputa- 
tions, alas! too many times their charac- 
ters also, are indirectly affected. Some one 
has said that ‘‘the wish is father to the 
thought.”’’ Certainly the thought is 
father and mother to the spoken word. 
Following this logically, we must con- 
clude, in regard to gossip, that we must 
not think evil of a person, even if we 
know that what we are thinking about 
No wonder we all gossip, 
for surely nothing is so difficult to control 
as thought, and since thought finds spon- 
taneous verbal expression, of course we 
gossip. 

Did you ever notice, in a large company, 
the effect of a yawn? Some one follows on, 
another, and so on ad infinitum, until it 
even starts around a second time. Simi- 
larly, have you ever heard one tell a joke, 
Depew-like? Every one knows Depew 
can’t get on his feet without telling a 
funny story. He usually tells it directly. 
So Depew is announced. He presents 
himself, and laughs. Every one joins in, 
even before he has spoken. . As the story 
is told, he laughs harder than any one else. 
He laughs before he gets to the point. 
There is nothing funny yet, but that con- 
tinual laughing sets every one howling. 
They are not laughing atthe story. They 
are not laughing at Depew. They are 
laughing with him, but at what? Did you 
ever hear a bit of gossip told among a 
group of persons? A sets the ball rolling. 
B adds a slightly worse tale of the same 
person, or a similar tale of a second per- 
son. All respond in turn, and, as a small 
boy umpire remarked, ‘That ain’t fair, 
ma, the one that speaks last’s got the best 
chance!”” A member of an anti-gossiping 
society experimented on a group of dear 
friends and neighbors on one occasion. 
After A had spoken, acting logically, she 
told a good story of the same person, and, 
perfectly unconsciously as far as the 
others were concerned, turned the current 
and brought forth a flood of good stories. 
It is well to remember that this works 
both ways. 

Apropos of circles, I am reminded of 
this: A clergyman in a country com- 
munity was once being interrogated in a 
reproachful way by a brother from the 
city who differed with him in regard to 
church work, or rather to methods of 
church work. 

‘You have no church fairs, suppers, 
etc.?”’ he said. 

“Our treasury is seldom empty,” re- 
plied the other. 

“You have no lookout committee?”’ 

‘Every member of the congregation is 
a committee on visiting.” 

“You have no choir?” 

“The entire congregation is our choir. 
We have no choir quarreling.” 

‘You have no hospital work? ”’ 

‘“‘We have no hospitals, and few sick.” 

**You have no sewing societies?” 

‘*Well,”’ laughed the other, ‘Iam caught 
at last; for, while we have no sewing so- 
cieties, I can’t say we have no sewing of 
cloth; but, to offset that, I can say that 
we have no sowing of the seeds of gossip 
and slander.” 

If such was indeed the record, that 
church was well able to stand any criti- 
cism of its methods of work. Of course 
there are many worthy charitable associa- 
tions whose meetings breathe a spirit of 
purity and charity which is helpful and 
worthy of emulation, but the experience 
of this country clergyman is that of my- 
self, that there are some which are lack- 
ing in this respect. 

It is certainly well worth while for 
every one of us to make a strong personal 
effort to ‘clean our own doorsteps’’ in 
this respect, and to help others to keep 
theirs clean also. 

Looking for help and authority on this 
subject, I found it abounded. We have 
several texts which speak in no uncertain 
tones: 

“Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale- 
bearer among thy people.’’—Lev. 19: 16. 

‘*He that goeth about a tale-bearer reveal- 
eth secrets; therefore meddle not with him 
that flattereth with his lips.’’—Pro. 20: 19. 

“The wordsof atale-bearer are as wounds.”’ 
—Pro. 26: 22. 

‘“‘Where no wood is, there the fire goeth 
out, so where there is no tale-bearer the 
strife ceaseth.’’—Pro. 27: 20. 

Just consider the third text. How true! 
And the last! If that be true, can we 
imagine any one evil feature (excepting 
intemperance) of modern society, which, 
eliminated, would bring the millennium 
nearer than the ceasing of strife? I am 
not sure but the matter is worth bringing 
before the Peace Society. 

A noted moralist and logician has said 
one is justified in telling evil stories of 
another, though true, in but three cases: 
1. To promote justice. 2. To protect the 
innocent. 3. For the offender's own good. 
“First off’ this seems severe, but I think 
it will bear the test of careful reflection. 
It will certainly cut a wide swath in our 
conversation. But what it takes from us 
in one respect it adds in another, by en- 
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joining indirectly that, where any one of 
these three ends can be reached, we should 
tell the evil tale, if true. It has been a 
frequent cause of surprise to me to note, 
in a gossiping town, the number of cases 
of suffering which could have been avoided 
if the right word had been spoken. But 
where the case is really serious, it is hard 
to speak it. A young girl, pure and 
lovely, was receiving the attentions of a 
stranger who visited in the place at inter- 
vals. He was well bred, well educated. 
After a suitable time had elapsed, he asked 
the hand of the young lady in marriage. 
Proper inquiries were made by the father. 
They became engaged, and were married. 
It afterwards became evident that he was 
a confirmed drunkard, and he led that 
girl a life of misery and wretchedness. He 
wanted the girl, and, knowing that his vice, 
if known, would make her unattainable, 
he behaved while visiting; but after mar- 
riage his real character could no longer 
be concealed. His friends, of whom the 
inquiries were made, had dilated on his 
good qualities, thus really misrepresenting 
him in telling ‘‘the truth and nothing but 
the truth,’”’ but, alas! not “the whole 
truth,”” Any one who was appealed to 
could have saved that girl a life of misery, 
mercifully shortened, and a family of little 
ones a motherless bringing up and the 
heritage shared by every drunkard’s child. 

But now as to present suggestions. 
First, as already noted, let us put every- 
thing we say, or even think, to the test, 
and ask ourselves, ‘‘Is this for the promo- 
tion of justice? Is it for the protection 
of the innocent? Is this for the offender’s 
own good?” If it will not stand this test, 
our duty is apparent. To know is to act. 
Secondly, let us be especially careful what 
is said or done before children, realizing 
the deadly influence and the effect on 
forming character. 

Another way of crushing out evil 
thoughts and evil conversation is to have 
plenty of good thoughts and good con- 
versation. In other words, make self- 
culture a habit. Seek sources of ennob- 
ling inspiration. Surround yourselves with 
pictures of lofty sentiments, and growing 
plants. Read books good in tendency, 
and try to get the most out of what you 
read. Patronize lectures and other good 
entertainments, and put yourself in that 
receptive attitude in which one assimi- 
lates good. Finally, take your whole self 
with you when you go calling, attend 
meetings or receive company. Bea right 
influence ‘‘where two or three,’”’ or even 
more, “are gathered together.’’ I know 
one true-hearted and vigorous woman 
having (in this sense) a perilous lot of 
acquaintances, who, before calling day, 
sits down, list in hand, and thinks up 
interesting topics of conversation which 
will fit the different prospective hostesses. 
As the hostess has somewhat the ‘ choice of 
weapons”’ as the entertainer, this woman 
has even been known, in especially des- 
perate cases, to go armed with flowers, or 
attractive books, or new music, a new 
sleeve pattern, an interesting letter from 
a mutual friend, or a recipe for a new 
soup; anything good to tempt conversa- 
tion and start it aright. 

Now this is all [ have to say. Will you 
try? Rosk N, YAWGER. 

P.S. Please! 











THE PEOPLE ARE CONVINCED 


When they read the testimonials of cures 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. They are written 
by honest men and women, and are plain, 
straightforward statements of fact. The 
people have confidence in Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla because they know it actually and 
permanently cures even when other medi- 
cines fail, — 

Hoop’s PILLs are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy and yet 














MATZOON. 


Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 
Tien and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in '95.) 
nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
wepoepet regular college to the Boston City 


a ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

. The last session commenced Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 
THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, [ass. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96. A four 

years’ d course ot tures, Quizzes, Labora- 

tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 

rior advantages to students, who are also admi' 

to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 








Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


——BY TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ 








Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Keclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, a oe New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass & Ticket Agent 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAOG 
TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, §.s0, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50. 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Gpacpeeg Street, Boston. where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt 
Dec. 16, 1895 


.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, | 





(Continued from Second Page.) | 


A SCANDAL IN CALIFORNIA. 





Mrs. Carrie Murray, president of the | 
California Anti-Suffrage Association, has | 
been at Sacramento for some time, lobby- 
ing against woman suffrage, assisted by a 
younger woman, Mrs. Helen Bartlette 
Both women are said to be bad characters. 
The other day the two quarrelled, and 
Mrs. Bartlette had Mrs. Murray arrested | 
on a charge of disturbing the peace. The 
San Francisco Chronicle says: } 

For the past week or more there has 
been some very spirited gossip flying 
around the halls of the Capitol, in which 
the name of a very pretty young woman, 
a protégée of one Mrs. Carrie Murray, has | 
been mixed up with the name of a senior 
Senator. The Mrs. Carrie Murray in ques- | 
tion is a neat-looking old lady, who has 
been conspicuous around several Califor- 
nia Legislatures, and who has been chiefly 
noticeable on account of her snow-white 
hair, her motherly appearance, and the 
handsome young girls she always has in 
tow. 

Two years ago one of Mrs. Murray's 
protégées got mixed up in a scandal with 
a well-known Assemblyman, and it was 
charged that she had attempted to black- 
mail him. So notorious did the affair 
become that the sergeant at-arms took it 
upon himself to forbid Mrs, Murray and 
her girl companion the privilege of the 
Assembly chamber. 

Friends of Senator Langford, of San 
Joaquin, say that the girl companion 
whom Mrs. Murray has had with her this 
year has attempted to get money out of 
him, and that he has been persistently 
annoyed by her importunities. The story 
all came out through an arrest which was 
made this morning. It seems that the 
young woman, who calls herself Mrs. 
Helen Bartlette, and who claims to be an 
actress, was introduced to Senator Lang- 
ford not long since by Mrs. Murray. For 
a while everything ran smoothly, but at 
last the two women had a quarrel, and 
to-day Mrs. Bartlette had Mrs, Murray 
arrested for disturbing the peace. 

The venerable-looking old lady was 
locked up to-night, and she declares that 
when her trial comes off she will give 
some startling testimony. Her story is 
that the trouble between her and Mrs, 
Bartlette arose over the fact that Mrs. 
Bartlette had cut loose from her and had 
been obtaining money from a certain aged 
Senator on the misrepresentation that 
she wanted it for her friend, Mrs. Murray, 
who was sick and needed financial aid to 
get home to San Francisco. Mrs. Murray 
declares that she did not get any of the 
money, nor did she send for it, nor has 
she been sick. 

Senator Langford, when asked about 
the matter, declared that all he knew of 
the case was that a messénger boy had 
come to him with a note asking for assist- 
ance for Mrs. Murray. He did not want 
to see any ove suffer, and so he sent her 
several dollars to help her owt of her 
troubles. When Mrs. Bartlette came here 
early in the session her wardrobe was very 
low, but since her arrival it has become 
very elaborate. Many and _ expensive 
dresses have been made for her by leading 
dressmakers, who send the bills te her at 
the Golden Eagle Hotel, where they are 
promptly paid. 

Yet Eastern remonstrants will probably 
continue to say that it is the “thome wom- 
en” of California who are opposed to 


equal suffrage. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

The Washington (D. C.) Post publishes 
the following testimony from Colorado 
men: 

“Tam so glad to see these conventions 
of the women of this country,”’ said the 
Hon. John H. Poole, of Denver, who is 
registered at Willard’s. ‘‘All such gath- 
erings uave a tendency to bring women to 
the front in public affairs. Those who 
attend Congresses of Mothers and meet- 
ings of the Daughters of the Revolution 
get a glimpse of legislation through their 
own organization, and that naturally leads 
up gradually to their taking a wider inter- 
est in the legislation out of which comes 
the government of the country. In my 
judgment, it is the most hopeful sign of 
the times. We need women’s influence 
in our political life. We have made the 
experiment out in Colorado, and those 
who at first sneered at the proposition 
are in many instances among the strong- 
est advocates of the extension of women’s 
influence in public affairs.”’ 

R. E. Goodell, who is with Mr. Poole, 
corroborated all he said on the woman 
question. 

Women from all political parties met 
in Pueblo recently, to discuss the ques- 
tion of municipal reform, They con- 
sidered this the proper time to take up 
the subject, before any of the parties had 
nominated their candidates for city 
officers. The meeting was full of interest. 
A resolution was adopted, ‘That we 
pledge ourselves to vote for no one in the 
coming spring election who will not 
pledge themselves to use all honorable 
means to give us the reforms asked for 
in these resolutions.’ The reforms asked 
for are the suppression of gambling, the 
closing of the saloons on Sunday and at 
midnight, and the appointment of a police 
matron at the city jail. All these matters 
were seriously considered by the women 
present, and all were indorsed. Alderman 





Campbell made an address on the munici- 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 








pal financial reform effected during the 
past two years. 

Ata meeting of the State Suffrage As- 
sociation held last month, the president, 
Mrs. T. M. Patterson, spoke of the need 
of continuing the organization in order to 
lend a hand to the work in other States. 
It has been decided to hold together 
loyally so long as a single State in the 
Union shall remain satisfied to ignore at 
the polls the opinion of half the intelli- 
gent citizens. ‘In addition to this,’’ said 
Mrs. Patterson, “it has become apparent 
that there is work at home for every 
organization of right-minded people, and, 
as a good government club, working in 
harmony with many others, we may be 
able to do much good.” 

A number of new names were added to 
the list of members, and several measures 
pending inthe State Legislature were dis- 
cussed, 


-_—--— 


MRS. JOHNS IN OKLAHOMA. 





In Oklahoma, where a full suffrage bill 
came within two votes of carrying, Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns was the principal factor 
in securing the large vote. She arrived 
on the scene at a time when the outlook 
was peculiarly discouraging. A_ special 
from Guthrie to the Kansas City Journal 
thus graphically describes how quickly 
the situation changed: 


The members are not having half as 
much fun out of the woman suffrage bill 
as they thought they would. It was easy 
to run a bluff on the local suffrage sisters, 
who were inexperienced and verdant in 
the whole matter, and everybody thought 
it was a good joke to report adversely on 
the bill before the ladies were ready to 
open their campaign. Mrs. Laura Johns 
arrived a few hours later, and before she 
had been here six hours things began to 
change. She first directed her fire at the 
Senate, where a suffrage bill was still in 
the hands of a committee, and by a vigor- 
ous course of buttonholing secured the 
promise of almost every Senator to give 
the matter full consideration. The next 
day she marshalled all the local forces, 
and, under their leader, they captured the 
Senate the next day, and got an hour’s 
time granted to address the body. Then 
she went to the House, secured a recon- 
sideration of the original suffrage bill, and 
had two new bills on the subject intro- 
duced. Yesterday a number of the ladies 
addressed the House, and now they are at 
work enlisting the sympathies of the 
wives, daughters and sweethearts of the 
members of both houses, and have started 
petitions in every county in the Territory. 

The narrow margin by which the bill 
was lost shows the good work done, It 
was a Cadmean victory for the opponents 
of equal rights, and an augury of success 
for our side next time. 


-_-- 


MISSOURI. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, 
Colo., one of the organizers for the Na- 
tional American W.S. A., gave a series of 
four lectures last month in Bethany, to 
large and intelligent audiences. Asa re- 
sult of her visit the Bethany Political 
Equality Club was organized, with sixty 
members and the following officers: 

President—W. J. Wightman. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Lura Boleyn. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Lillie 
Crossan. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. 
Hawk. 

Treasurer—M., G. Ruby. 

Auditor—J. I. Bunyard. 

Mrs. Alice Blackburn, of Bethany, has 
been appointed by Miss Harrison, the 
president of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Missouri, to act as Press Superin- 
tendent for the State. 

At Blue Ridge, near Bethany, a Ma- 
trons’ Silver Medal Contest was held re- 
cently under the auspices of the W. C. 
T. U. The church was decorated in yellow, 
for all the speeches were on suffrage. A 
march was played, and all the contestants 
formed themselves in a semi-circle on the 
platform. Their speeches were all so 
good that the judges found it difficult to 
decide which was the best, but finally 
awarded the medal to Mrs. Julia Towns. 


Watson 





MORE NEW YORK NOTES. 


The Rochester P. E, Club met March 4, 
Mrs. Helen Chase Anthony gave the for- 
eign report, Dr. Marcena Sherman a paper 
on “Progress of Women in the Medical 
Profession,’’ Mrs. Mary Thayer Sanford a 
tribute to the late Mrs. Maud S. Humphrey, 
and Miss Susan B. Anthony made some 
spirited remarks on the case of Miss Maud 
Stahlnaker, ‘‘who could read and write five 
languages, who passed the necessary com- 
petitive examination, but who was refused 
the desired position in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington because ‘she couldn't 
climb a ladder.’”’ A social meeting of 
the club will be held with Mr. and 
Mrs. D. M. Anthony, 358 West Avenue, 
on the evening of March 18. 

Hon. W. W. Armstrong, of Rochester, 
appropriately honored Miss Anthony’s 
seventy-seventh birthday by introducing 
a concurrent resolution in the Assembly, 
proposing to amend the New York State 
Constitution so as to grant suffrage to 
women. 





A QUEEN’S FIRST BALL. 


Queen Wilhe)mina’s first ball is thus 
pleasantly described by a representative 
of a German paper, as quoted by a Berlin 
correspondent: “The great ball-room in 
the royal castle at S’Gravenhage was 
bathed in a flood of light, in which spar- 
kled gold-embroidered uniforms, and 
silken robes studded with gems. Only 
very few of the invited guests had re- 
mained at home, for they stood like a 
living wall, leaving only a narrow space 
which led up to the throne. The court 
marshal hurried up and down, begging 
and entreating them to leave this space 
free for the Queens, who would put in 
their appearance at 9. Fanfares and the 
shout, ‘‘Hare Majesteiten!’’ announced 
their arrival. A deathlike stillness pre- 
vailed, only interrupted by the rustling of 
the robes of the deeply curtsying ladies. 
The young Queen Wilhelmina looked 
lovely. She wore a white silk dress, its 
only ornament being two roses fastened 
on the left shoulder. Strings of diamonds 
were interwoven with her fair hair, their 
brilliance vieing with the sparkle of her 
eyes and the bright joy in her sweet face, 
while hundreds crowded up to the throne 
to have the honor of an introduction. 

“The young Queen glanced down at the 
moving crowd below her, who were 
crushed up into a very small space. The 
band struck up a quadrille d’honneur. 
Queen Wilhelmina rose and danced this 
set in the most graceful manner with the 
Russian ambassador, Ridder de Struve. 
Count du Monceau, chief of the military 
cabinet, was similarly honored. Then 
hundreds again crowded round the throne 
seats, names buzzed through the air, fol- 
lowed by softly spoken words by the 
queens and gracious bows. All this was 
certainly not so easy for the young Queen 
as the rhythmical gliding over the parquet 
floor. Again the crowds all crush up 
together, and through the narrow lane, 
between fair, dark, and bald heads, the 
Queen leaves the room in which she for 
the first time had enjoyed that pleasure 
for which all young girls long—her first 
ball.”’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
SOMERVILLE. — The League held its 
monthly meeting March 3. It was opened 
by the reading of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s ‘‘Women Do Not Want It,” from 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL, to an audience 
which appreciated its sharp truths told in 
poetic phrases. The attendance was small, 
owing to the inclement weather, but those 
who did brave the storm had the cause 
very much at heart, and there was an 
earnest discussion of ways and means to 
increase the influence and attractiveness 
of these meetings. The April meeting 
will be a rally, with the recitation of suf- 
frage sentiments and a special lesson in 

parliamentary law. S. A. DAVENPORT, 
Sup’t Press Work. 





MARCH APRIL MAY 
Are the months ia which to give especial 
attention to the condition of your physical 
health. If you pass safely through these 
months and find yourself strong and vig- 
orous on the arrival of warmer weather, 
you may reasonably expect that you will 
be wellin summer. Now isthe time to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because now is 
the time when the blood must be purified, 
enriched and vitalized, and because 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is the only true blood 
purifier prominently in the public eye to- 
day. Hood's Sarsaparilla has power to 
make you healthy and guard your system 
against disease. 
a a 


A FEW FACTS. 

If you are going to Utah, California or 
other Western points, the UNION PaciFIc 
offers better facilities than any other 
line. 

Here are a few of the facts which may 
save you much trouble. 

First. Double daily service via Omaha 
or Kansas City to Denver, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake and Pacific Coast points. 

Second. Fastest time to Utah andCali- 
fornia points by several hours. 


Third. A solid train, the ‘Overland 





Limited,’’ runs on time every day in the 
week, making the trip to San Francisco in 
21-2 days from Missouri River, 3 days 
from Chicago, and a similar saving from 
other eastern points. 

Are not these facts worth considering? 

For further particulars address R. Ten- 
BROECK, General Eastern Agent, 287 
Broadway, N. Y. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The Opera Company 
makes its second Wagnerian production 
the coming week, the selection of ‘‘Tann- 
hauser” having been made by Director 
Jaxon with a view to gratifying the wishes 
of thousands of patrons who are eager to 
have a further hearing. As in the “Lo- 
hengrin” production, the organization will 
be largely augmented to meet the de- 
mands of the opera as regards the chorus 
and orchestra, and some singers, new to 
the company, will be heard. Mr. Hirsch- 
feld has had the ‘*Tannhauser” in hand 
for several weeks, and elaborate stage set- 





tings have been painted by Craig and 
Cook, while Mrs, Hatter has completed a 
splendid set of costumes. The casts are: | 
Tannhauser, Payne Clark (identified with | 
all of the grand English opera companies | 
in this country) and Martin Pache; Land- | 
grave, W. H. Clarke; Elizabeth, Clara 
Lane and Carrie Rome; Wolfran, J. K. 
Murray and Winfred Goff; Walter, J. F. 
Hanshue; Biterolf, C. H. Bennett; Reimar, 
Archie McDonald; Heinrich, John Read; 
Venus, Hattie Belle Ladd and Addie Nor- 
wood; Shepherd, Marie Zahn. The ex- 
cessive demand for seats for the ‘“Tann- 
hauser’’ production ensures large audi- 
ences throughout the week. 


BowpDoIn SQuaRE.—Tony Farrell ap- 
pears next week in “Garry Owen,” an 
Irish Comedy Drama, with an unusually 
interesting story running through the 
play. Itis unlike ordinary Irish comedy 
dramas, as the author was particularly 
careful to avoid utilizing any of the old 
and conventional features. His aim was 
to present a natural comedy, and he gar- 
nished his work with fun, frolic, charming 
songs and characteristic dancing. In 
fact, ‘‘Garry Owen” might be termed a 
rollicking Irish comedy. In order to por- 
tray the action of the play, the manage- 
ment has provided new and elegant 
scenery, among which are mechanical and 
sensational stage effects. The illuminated 
exterior of an Irish church, with its ca- 
thedral organ and church choir of nine 
trained voices, is one of the most beautiful 
scenes of the many realistic features seen 
on the American stage. 








THE a, 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


‘Tam greatly pleased with your work, andam con- | 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with | 
no other.’”’-—(Mrs.) L. N, FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“*Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
oe T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“I am glad to give ~~ testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 

have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.””—(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 
_ “The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and compete was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. [. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic- 
en tures for Holiday Gifts. 
Photo. Co., ® a3 Pigneo 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JournaAt Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou Pchance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 















Styles tl, & 
Prices right 1256 


$ Only four words but what 7° 
a world of meaning! wt vt S27 


Macullar Parker Company, SSz7 
Clothiers and Outfitters for &S 
Men, Youths and Boys. oN 


400 Washington St., Boston. ° 


166 Westminster Street, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday. March 15, 4 
P.M. Mr. Edward Atkinson will speak on “What 
is Luxury?” Club tea at 6.30. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
iAseees M. 5., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





A Lady who has had considerable experience in the 
different departments of a publishing house, desires 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 
mercial office of a publisher. Would like to hear of 
any kind of office work. Unexceptional references. 
4 aaa, D. C. S., WomAn’s JouRNAL Office, 

oston. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a position of responsibilit and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn adies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. Keferences regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can given. ddress Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO! 27, BOSTON, [lass. 














Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere 





HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 








The Jackson Sanatorium, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodi- 
ous Fire Proof Building in the world, used as a 
Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeu- 
tics, massage, rest cure, electricity administered by 
skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of 
large experience; accommodations and service of 
highest class. Superior cuisine directed by Emma 
P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do 
not fail to write for illustrated literature and terms 
if seeking health or rest. Address 
J. Arthur Jackson, M. D., Secretary, 
Box 1g01. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—) — 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 














School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


> Lava « 


Call or send for Prospectus. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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